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CHAP.       I. 


A 


T  a  time  when  fo  many  attempts  are 
made  to  miflead  you,  when  your  feehngs  are 
aflailed  by  falfe  compaflion,  your  underftand- 
ings  by  miftated  evidence,  and  your  fpiritis 
called  upon  by  a  fpurious  patriotifm ;  it  may 
not  be  a  very  hopeful,  but  it  is  a  very  laudable 
talk  to  lay  a  little  truth  before  you.  In  my  ar- 
gument I  lay  no  claim  to  originality,  I  fhall 
only  colled  what  has  been  better  Hated  by 
A  a  others. 
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Others,  what  the  indolence  of  thofe  who  uttered 
the  arguments  has  pegleded  to  pubhih,  what 
has  been  traduced  and  nnrifrepreffented,  but 
has  never  been  anfwered — When  you  cafl 
your  eyes  upon  the  appendix,  you  will  re- 
colled  how  the  papers  which  I  give  you  at 
tl^icif'  |uUr  length  bay,e  been  garbled  in  the 
public  prtnfs,  and  when  you  read  the  argu- 
ments which  I  have  endeavoured  to  clafs  and 
to  reduce  to  method,  you  will  refledl  whe- 
ther any  writer  on  the  fubjedl  has  ever  at- 
tempted to  anfwer,  without  having firfl  endea- 
voured to  mifreprefent  them. 

Before  you  confider  in  what  manner  you 
would  be  afFedled,  if  the  duty  on  the  ftaple 
manufadiure  of  a  filler  country  fliould  be 
retaliated  on  the  flaple  manufadure  of  Ire- 
land, it  is  neceffary  that  you  fliould  confider 
the  probable  effedls '  of  the  meafure  itfelf, 
independent  of  thofe  ■  colkteral  circumf^ances. 
We  fpmetimes  think  things  to  be  of  value, 
merely  becaufe  there  is  fome  danger  or  diffi- 
culty in  the  purfuit  of  them.  Let  us  for  a 
while  forget  that  England  is  more  than  our 
ally-;  let  uS  for  a  m^cment  fuppofe  her  funk 
from  her  m.onqpolizing  arrogance,  to  a  more 
than  equitable  humility;  let  us  fuppofe  our- 

felves 
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felves  to  be  the  fole  arbiters  of  the  queftlon  ; 
and  under  thefe  fuppofitions  I  will  endeavour 
to  prove  to  you,  that  a  protecting  duty,  ex- 
ckiding  her  woollens  from  our  market,  would 
be  a  meafure  tending  to  the  diminution  of 
our  national  wealth  and  national  induflry, 
and  very  peculiarly  injurious  io  you. 

You  are  undoubtedly  fenfible  that  the  be- 
nefits of  trade  are  two-fold.  Firft,  it  gives 
an  encouragement  to  the  national  induflry, 
and  encreafes  the  national  wealth,  by  giving 
you  a  market  for  your  productions,  mere 
ample  and  beneficial  than  what  you  could 
find  at  home  ;  and  fecondly,  it  pro- 
cures you  a  variety  of  articles  for  your 
confumption,  v/hich  either  you  could  not 
procure  without  it,  or  which  you  could  not 
procure  on  fo  Qi^y  terms.  The  linens 
which  you  make  are  valuable  to  you,  not  in 
proportion  to  the  money  which  you  get  for 
them,  but  to  the  quantity  of  the  conveni- 
encies  and  necellaries  of  life  which  you  can 
procure  for  that  m.oney.  If  by  importation 
of  thefe  articles,  you  get  them  cheaper  than 
you  could  without  importation,  then  that 
import  trade  is  fo  far  a  benefit  to  you,  and 
the  export  of  your  linens  is  fo  far  encou- 
raged. 
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raged.  It  has  been  indeed  the  policy  of 
many  countries  to  endeavour  to  make  at 
home,  what  they  could  buy  on  bet- 
ter terms  from  foreigners.  According  to 
Mr.  Adam  Smith,  the  admirable  author  of 
the  Treatife  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  this 
policy  is  always  erroneous,  and  tends  to  the 
diminudon  of  the  wealth  of  any  nation 
that  adopts  it.  According  to  the  arguments 
of  the  manufadturers  of  almoft  every  coun- 
try, this  policy  is  always  wife  with  re- 
fped  to  their  own  manufadure.  If  the  ar- 
ticles with  w^hich  they  can  fupply  their 
countrymen,  either  entirely  or  in  part,  be 
dearer  than  fimilar  articles  which  could  be 
imported,  yet  according  to  them  it  is  always 
for  the  national  beneF.t  that  their  country- 
men fhould  be  obliged  to  buy  from  them. 
With  refpecl  to  other  articles,  indeed, 
which  they  are  to  purchafe,  the  cafe  feldom 
appears  quite  fo  clear  to  them.  A  protecting 
duty  on  Englifh  coals  would  not  probably 
be  a  meafure  of  fuch  evident  national  ad- 
vantage, in  the  eyes  of  the  Dublin  manu- 
fac^turcrs,  as  a  protedling  duty  on  Engliili 
woollens,  though  it  is  much  more  likely 
tliat  irel^.nd  has  a  fufficiency  of  coals,  than 
that  file  has  a  fufnciency  of  wcoliens  for  her 

ovv'n 
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own  confumption.     But  as  no   man  ever  has 
been   hardy    enough    to   ailert    that   foreign 
trade  fhould  be  entirely   confined  to   export 
only  ;   as  the  utmofV  which  the  moft  arbitrary 
and  felf-fufficient  direcftor  of  the   courfe   of 
commerce  has  aflerted  is,    that  there  are  cer- 
tain cafes,  in  which  we  ought  to  give  a  com- 
pulfory  preference  to  certain  of  our  ov/n  ma- 
nufadures  or  produ(flions  ;  it  behoves  us  at 
leafl  to  confide r  the  nature  of  the  cafe  before 
we  decide  it  to  be  one  of  thofe  in  which  we 
ought  to  cramp   the  natural  liberty   of  our 
fellow  fubjeds.   With  refpedl:  to  woollens,  you 
muft  perceive  that  it  cannot  be  the  univerfal 
wifdom  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  pre- 
vent their  import.     You  hear  a  great  deal  of 
thofe  countries   which  do   prevent  fuch  an 
import,  and  the  epithet  of  wife  is  very  liber- 
ally   beftowed  upon   them  ;   but  you  do  not 
hear  a  word  of   thofe  nations  that  permit  it ; 
and  as   England  does  export  a  very  confider- 
able  quantity  befides  what  Ihe  fends  to  us,  it  is 
evident  that  the  wifdom  offome  nations  induces 
them  to  deal  with  her.  It  is  nonfenfe  to  talk  of 
protedling  duties  as  a  general  principle;  the 
utmofl  that     can  be    faid  of  them   is,   that 
there  are  cafes  in   which  they  may  be  expe- 
dient.     I  am  far   from  admitting  that  prm- 

ciple, 
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ciple,  but  I  believe  I  cannot  be  denied  ano- 
ther principle,  that  there  are  cafes  in 
which  they  may  nrA  be  expedient  ;  that 
there  may  be  countries  fo  circumflanced,  that 
an  import  of  woollens  ought  to  be  admitted. 
Suppofe  for  a  moment,  that  the  province  of 
Uhler  were  infulated  and  made  a  nation  by 
itfelf,  would  you  not  think  it  madnefs  to 
prohibit  the  import  of  v/oollens  into  the 
Ijland  of  Ulfier,  from  fome  of  the  neighbour- 
ing countries  of  England,  Leinfler,  Con- 
naught,  or  Munfler  ?  Unquestionably  you 
would  admit  them  ;  you  know  very  well  you 
could  not  do  without  them ;  and  that  you 
never  could  do  without  fuch  an  import,  un- 
lefs  you  were  to  convert  to  fheep  walks  a 
confiderable  part  of  thofe  lands  which  are 
at  prefent  employed  much  better.  You  would 
be  fenfible,  that  it  v/ould  be  better  to  {^W 
your  linens  and  to  buy  the  woollens  in  re- 
turn ;  that  it  would  be  better  to  buy  the  pro- 
duce often  acres  of  pafture  with  the  produce 
of  half  an  acre  of  flax,  than  to  expel  a  nu- 
rr.erous  and  virtuous  fet  of  men,  to  make  room 
for  a  good  many  I'heep  and  a  few  woollen 
manufadurers.  I  do  not  fay  that  it  would 
be  fo  very  abfurd  for  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land to  prohibit  the   import  of  woollens,  as 

it 
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it  would  be  for  the  feparated  province  of 
Ulfter,  for  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  is  not  at 
prefent  fo  populous.  But  what  I  have  (hewn 
you  is  enough  to  prove  that  the  meafure  is 
not  oi  necejfity  a  wife  one,  nor  applicable  to 
all  countries  and  fituations.  It  is  enough  to 
Ihew,  that  you  ought  not  of  courle  to  adopt 
it  without  any  farther  thought  ;  that  you  are 
to  examine  into  the  cafe  before  you  adopt 
the  principles ;  and  that  you  are  neither  to 
take  the  wifdom  of  it  for  granted,  nor  wholly 
to  rely  on  thofe  whofe  interefl  it  is  to  de- 
ceive you. 


B  CHAP. 
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CHAP.         II. 


Of  the     Effe5l    of   a     Proteaing    Duty   on 
Woollens. 


T, 


O  reft  rain  the  inhabitants  of  a  free  coun- 
try, from  the  free  ufe  of  their  own  property  ; 
to  tell  them  you  fnall  lay  out  the  earnings 
of  your  labour,  not  in  the  manner  which 
you  pleafe,  but  in  the  manner  in  which 
others  fhall  think  fit  to  direct  you,  is  certainly 
in  the  powxr  of  the  legiflature  ;  but  it  is  one 
of  the  greatefl:  and  boldeft  exertions  of  that 
power,  that  ever  a  free  nation  can  fubmit 
to. — It  may  fometimes  be  wife  and  neceifary  ; 
but  the  cafes  in  which  it  can  be  fo,  are  ex- 
tremely 'i^\^y  and  the  various  and  compli- 
cated circumftances  of  thofe  cafes  fhould  be 
weighed  with  the  mod  deliberate  caution — 
I  ktioW  of  no  commercial  writer  who  has  fa- 
voured the  principle  of  dired:ing  the  courfe 
of  trade  by  compulfory  duties,  who  has 
given  us  a  code  of  general  rules,  by  which 

we 
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we  fhould  decide  in  what  cafes  we  ought  to 
adopt  fuch  a  fyfleni,  and  in  whit  cafes  to 
deviate  from  it. 

Indeed  it  would  be  impoffible   for  fuch 
writers  to  do    fo  with  any  tolerable  preci- 
fion  ;  for  every  cafe  has  its  pecuUar  circum- 
llances  :   The  quantity  of  learning  applicable 
to  the  fubjedl  fhould  be  almofl  infinite,  and 
the  precifion  of  mind  which   is  requisite  to 
decide  univerfally  on  the  fubjedl,   is  hardly 
to  be  found  in  human  nature. — Yet  on   this 
great    and    comprehenfive    queftion,    every 
man  concerned  in  any  trade  thinks  himfelf 
perfedly  competent  to  decide,  fo  far  as  con- 
cerns his   own  manufadure — That  his  trade 
fhould  be  peculiarly  favoured,  is  always  the 
cleareft  point  in  the  world,  and  if  it  thrives 
extremely  ill,  that  is,   if  it  be   very  unpro- 
fitable,  and  very  unfit  for  his  country,  then 
it  is  (in  his  mind)  the  more  wife  and  necef- 
fary  to  favour  it.     It  is  a  new  thing,  how- 
ever,  for   other  perfons  to  be  equally  cla- 
morous   for   a  diminution   of  their   liberty, 
and  for  a  tax  upon   their  confumption.    It 
feems  a  little   extraordinary   for  a  man  to 
cry  out,    **  I  am  very  ill   ufed  by  my  go- 
vernors.    When  I   have  earned  a  little  mo- 
B  z  ney. 
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ney,  I  am  not  forced  by  the  legiflaturc 
to  lay  it  out  in  the  manner  they  think 
proper,  but  may  ufe  it  as  I  like.  If  I 
want  a  coat,  I  may  buy  it  from  a  man  who 
will  fell  it  to  me  cheap,  inftead  of  being 
forced  to  go  to  my  countryman,  who  has  not 
cloth  enough  to  fupply  me,  and  who  fells  it 
dearer--!  am  almofl  as  much  opprefTed  as  if 
1  lived  in  a  free  port,  where  I  could  get  every 
thing  I  want  on  the  cheapefl  terms" — Such, 
however,  is  the  complaint  of  thofe  who  join 
the  cry  of  the  woollen-manufadurers.  A  wife 
legiflature  will  confider  a  few  points  before 

they   yield   to   it They  will   confider  that 

cloaths   are  a   neceffary  of  life— They   will 
confider  whether  (at  prefent)  the  manufadur- 
ers  of    woollens  can   fupply  their  country- 
men with  that  necefiary — They  will  confider 
whether,    they    (hereafter)  may  be  able  to 
fupply    it   without    injury    to    the    general 
profperity  of  the  country — They  will  confider 
whether  the  difireffes  of  the  woollen  manu- 
fadurers  be  real,  or  pretended-They  will  con- 
fider whether  the  benefit  conferred  on  them, 
be  equal  to  the  injury  done  to  others  who 
have  an  equal  claim  to  their  regard.     If  you 
will  look  at  the  accounts  in  the  appendix,  you 

will 
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will  find  that  the   woollens  imported  for  the 
c;onfumption  of  Ireland,  are  : 

Yards. 

The  year  ending  March   1783,   old 

drapery,  -  -  371,871 

New  ditto,  -  -  420,415 

That  the  whole  quantity  of  wool  ex- 
ported is,  -  -  2063 

That  the  whole  quantity  of  worfled 

and  bay  yarn  exported  is,         -         66,677 

Now,  as  the  whole  of  the  wool,  woollen,  and 
worfled  which  we  do  not  manufadure  at 
home,  is  utterly  inadequate  to  the  making 
the  quantity  of  drapery  which  we  confume, 
it  is  obvious  that  a  tax  upon  foreign  drapery 
muft  have  one  of  the  three  following  effedls — 
either  it  mufl  be  fmuggled  into  Ireland,  or, 
it  mufl  be  imported,  and  the  duty  paid  ;  or 
the  quantity  of  wool  in  Ireland  mufl  be  in- 
creafed  'till  it  be  fufficient  for  our  own  con- 
fumption. 

Now,  if  I  prove  to  you  that  every  one  of 
thefe  confequences  v/ill  be  pernicious  to  the 
nation  at  large,  and  peculiarly  injurious  to 
you — If  I  (how  you  that  the  benefit  accruing 
to  the  woollen  manufacturer  will  be  much  lets 

than 
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than  the  quantum  of  the  general  injury  to 
others  equally  meritorious  ;  may  I  hope,  that 
you  will  not  be  led  away  by  men  who  talk 
of  the  deteftable  policy  of  fetting  the  North 
againft  the  South,  but  w  ho  are  themfelves 
letting  the  interefls  of  a  few  againft  the  gene- 
ral good  of  ihe  nation  ? 

Firfl,  If  drapery  be  fmuggled  into  Ireland, 
fo  far  as  proteding  duties  will  have  this  ef- 
fect, they  will  increafe  the  price  of  cloathing 
to  you,   to  the  farmer,   and  in  fliort  to  every 
man  in  Ireland,  in  proportion   to  the  rifque 
which  the  fmugglers  fhall  run ;   the  woollen 
manufadurer  will  indeed   be  benefited,  be- 
caufe  he  will  be  enabled  to  raife  his  price- 
He  will  indeed  be  enabled  to  raife  it  confider- 
ably  ;    for  as  in  this  cafe  there  will  not  be  a 
fufticient  quantity   of  Irifh   goods   to  fupply 
our  market,  the  dealers  in  thofe  goods  will 
have  a  monopoly  of  a  neceflary  article,   ex- 
cept fo  far  as  that  monopoly  will  be  controul- 
ed,   and  their  prices  kept  down  by  the  fmug- 
gled import.    You  know  very  well  that  when 
corn  is  fcarce  the  prices  rife  extremely  ;    you 
niufl    be  equally   fenfible   that   if  cloth   be 
fcarce,    the   price    of  cloth   will   rife  enor- 

ipoufly, 
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nioufly.  An  import  of  corn  in  times  of  fear- 
city  lowers  its  price.  An  import  of  fmuggled 
cloth  will  in  like  manner  lower  the  price  of 
cloth— But  to  what  degree  will  it  lower  that 
price  ?  certainly  it  will  not  reduce  it  any 
lower  than  to  fuch  a  price  as  will  pay  the 
fmuggler  for  his  rifque,  and  alfo  will  leave 
him  a  profit.  Therefore  the  benefit  to  the 
dealers  in  w^oollen  will  not  be  equal  to  the 
quantum  of  the  injury  done  to  you,  and  to 
the  reft  of  the  people  of  Ireland  ;  for  they 
will  RECEIVE  this  advanced  price  only  on  what 
they  SELL,  but  you  will  pay  this  advanced 
price  not  only  on  what  you  buy  from  them, 
but  on  the  reft  of  the  w^oollens  which  you 

will  confume,  and  which  v»'ill  be  fmuggled 

befides  the  fuppofed  national  benefit  which  is 
to  accrue  from  protedhng  duties,  is  to  arife 
folely  from  the  additional  quantity  of  woollens 
which  Ireland  will  manufadure  in  confe- 
quence  of  them.  You  know  very  well  that 
a  great  quantity  is  manufactured  without  thefe 
duties  ;  you  know  alfo,  that  thofe  who  have 
entered  into  that  trade  have  done  it  by  choice, 
and  not  by  conipulfion  ;  in  ftiort,  they  have 
entered  into  it  from  the  fame  motives  that 
have  made  you  and  every  other  tradefman 
choofe  the  trade  they  follov/ — from  motives 

of 
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of  interefl — You  know  alfo,  that  inftead  of  a 
new  DISCOURAGEMENT,  they  havc  met  with 
a  new  encouragement  in  their  trade, — free 
export,   and  an  operating  export. 

What  reafon  is  there  then  that  they  (hould 
be  allowed  to  enhance  the  price  of  fuch  wool- 
lens as  they  now  find  it  their  interefl:  to  manu- 
fadure  without  any  new  afllflance  ?  To  tax  one 
fet  of  induftrious  men  for  the  benefit  of  ano- 
ther, feems  to  be  not  extremely  fair.  But 
for  the  fake  of  a  fmall  addition  to  the  quan- 
tity which  they  manufadure,  to  make  you 
pay  an  advanced  price  for  not  only  what  they 
will  bring  to  market  in  confequence  of  a  pro- 
teding  duty,  but  for  what  they  bring  to  mar- 
ket without  that  artificial  aid ;  nay,  to  make 
you  pay  an  advanced  price  for  what  might  be 
made  in  another  country  and  fmuggled,  feems 
to  me  to  be  the  mofl:  flagrant  injuftice,  and 
the  mofl  palpable  nonfenfe  that  ever  was  of- 
fered to  men  in  their  fenfes. 

There  are  fome  trades  fo  circumftanced 
that  if  a  tax  be  laid  on  the  necelTaries  ufed 
by  thofe  who  follow  them,  or  if  their  price 
be  enhanced  in  any  other  manner,  which  is 

the 
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the  fame  thing  in  cffc^,  the  burden  will  {at 
ultimately  on   the  confumer  of  their  labour, 
and  the  profits  and  profperity  of  the  trade  it- 
felf  will  not  be  materially  aifeded.    If  the  ne- 
cefTaries   confumed  by   tailors,   for    inilince, 
were  to  be  taxed,   the  trade  of  making  cloaths 
w^ould    fill   go   on ;    we    cannot    do    without 
tailors   to  make  our   cloaths,   and  we   could 
not  get  perfons  to  follow  that   trade,    unlefs 
they    were   enabled  to  live  by  it  as  well  as 
ufual :   but  fhew  me  another  trade,   the  prof- 
perity  of  which   depends  upon   foreign  de- 
mand ;   fuch  is  that  trade  which  you  follow. 
If  the  cloaths  or  other  neceifaries  confumed 
by  linen  manufacfturers  be  enhanced  in  price, 
you  cannot  raife  the  price  of  your  labour  or 
of  your  commodity.     Foreigners  will  not  buy 
from  you,  unlefs  you   fell  as  cheap  as  your 
foreign  competitors,   who  will  not  be   at  all 
affeded  by  the  price  of  cloth  in  Ireland,   nor 
in  the  leafl  confider  that  you  cannot  earn  the 
price  of  a  fuit  of  cloaths  in  as  lliort  a  time  as 
you  ufed   to  do.     If  the  price  therefore   of 
cloaths  and  of  other  neceflliries  be  encreafed, 
the    linen   manufacfture   will    proportionably 
decline,    and   the   flrength,,   population,  and 
welfare  of  the  country  will  decline  along  with 
it. 

C.  Before 
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Before  I  quit  this  part  of  my  fubjed,  I 
mufl  obferve,  that  the  confequence  of  pro- 
telling  duties  will  be,  that  the  cloths  of 
England  will  be  fmuggled  into  Ireland ;  they 
are  fo  at  prefent,  even  at  the  low  duties. 
On  this  head  the  people  of  Belfaft  can  give 
you  fome,  and  the  people  of  Newry  a  great 
deal  of  information  ;  and  thofe  who  are  well 
fituated  for  that  illicit  trade,  and  who  profit 
by  it  at  prefent,  will  profit  flill  more  when 
the  duties  (hall  be  raifed;  accordingly  I  have 
obferved  fome  of  them  already  fhew  a  vio- 
lent degree  of  patriotifm  in  favour  of  this 
meafure.  You  are  not  fuch  novices  as  not 
to  know  that  an  increafe  of  duty,  that  is,  of 
teniptation,  will  increafe  an  illicit  trade  ;  a 
trade  too  in  an  article  that  is  far  from  bulky> 
and  that  is  brought  from  a  country  within 
a  few  hours  fail  of  you.  Two  (hips  could 
import  all  the  woollens  which  Ireland  ufu- 
ally  confumes,  in  twelve  months.  Woollens 
will  be  imported  undoubtedly,  but  that  you 
will  not  get  them  as  cheap  as  you  do  at  pre- 
fent, is  evident  from  this ;  that  under  the 
prefent  duties  merchants  find  it  generally, 
though  not  univerfally,  more  for  their  inte- 
refl   to    pay    than    run   the  rifk  of  evading 

them ; 
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them ;  the  price,  therefore,  which  you  muil 
pay  for  them  when  fmuggled,  will  be  greater 
than  that  which  you  now  pay,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  prefent  duties,  and  of  the  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  your  woollen  trade.  An  ad- 
vanced price  upon  all  the  woollens  we  fhall 
ufe,  without  the  acquifition  of  an  exclufive 
domeflic  manufadure,  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  moft  probable  efFeds  of  prohibitory  du- 
ties ;  and  as  a  duty  on  coarfe  woollens  will 
bear  a  nearer  proportion  to  their  value  than 
the  fame  duty  on  fine  cloths,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  our  regulations  will  be  the  mofl 
frequently  evaded  in  the  cafe  of  that  part  of 
the  woollen  manufadure,  which  we  are  the 
mofl  defirous  to  proted.  I  wifh  thofe  per- 
fons  who  are  ready  to  facrifice  fo  much  of 
the  interefl  of  all  other  trades  to  the  woollen 
manufadure,  and  who  in  negotiation  Avith 
England,  would  perhaps  facrifice  fomewhat 
to  obtain  a  proteding  duty,  would  confider 
this  argument  ;  with  the  Dublin  manufaclu- 
rers,  indeed,  it  will  have  but  little  weight ; 
for  whether  we  fhall  force  an  extenfive 
woollen  trade  or  not,  a  protecting  duty  will 
anfwer  one  end  to  them ;  that  of  enabling 
them  to  raife  the  price  of  what  they  fell  to 
their  countrymen. 

C  z  Secondly, 
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Secondly,  Or  we  fhall  import  from  Eng^ 
land,  paying  the  protecfling  duty.  If  that  duty 
be  laid  as  high  as  is  defired,  this  event  will 
not  happen  ;  if  lower,  then  you  will  pay  an 
enhanced  price  proportionable  to  the  duty ; 
that  is,  a  proteding  duty  will  be  injurious  to 
you,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  im- 
pofl.  It  is  obfervable,  that  a  duty  on  coarfe 
v/oollens,  is  what  is  the  mofi  infided  upon  ; 
that  is,  a  tax  on  a  necellary  is  more  fought 
than  a  tax  on  a   luxury. 

Thirdly,  Or  the  quantity  of  cloathing 
wool  in  Ireland  will  be  encreafed  fo  as  to  be 
fufficient  for  the  confumption  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. On  the  pofTibility  of  the  utility  of  this 
the  argument  principally  turns.  The  whole 
jargon  of  falfe  com.mercial  principles,  the  whole 
art  of  mutilated  evidence,  the  vv^hole  force  of 
m.ifcalcuiation  is  direded  to  this  part  of  the 
fubjedl. 

That  no  abfurlity  iliould  be  wanting  in 
the  difcufnon  of  this  queuion,  the  favourers 
of  protecfling  duties!  do  not  propofe  any  gene- 
ral means  whereby  the  ^a'ooI  of  the  country 
fhould  be  encreafed,  nor  any  expedient  by 
which  vou  fhould  be  preferved  from  naked- 
■at  happy  projed  be  accomplifhed  ; 

but     , 
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but  you  are  at  once  to  fubrr.it  to  a  prohibition 
before  you  can  poi/Hbly  exped  a  fufficient  do- 
mefdc  fupply.  To  wh:it  degree  this  would 
enhance  the  price  of  an  article,  which  in  this 
climate  is  not  a  fuperfluity,  muil  in  a  great 
meafure  depend  upon  the  degree  to  which  the 
fmuggler  can  evade  the  law.  Eut  you  are  told 
that  the  time  will  come,  in  which  our  black 
bogs  will  be  converted  into  flieep  walks,  your 
country  will  in  the  end  grow  rich,  and  you 
will  have  coats  to  wear ;  now,  if  it  were 
propofed  to  you  to  fubmit  to  a  tax  upon 
linens,  the  produd  thereof  to  be  diikibuted  as 
a  bounty  amongfl  the  v/oolien  manufadurers, 
imtil  the  quantity  of  woollen  lliould  become 
fuiFicient  for  the  confumption  of  Ireland,  pro- 
bably you  would  not  think  the  propofition 
extremely  reafonable.  Eut  it  would  be  de- 
monftrably  more  reafonable  and  lefs  burden- 
fome  than  protecting  duties.  To  tax  the 
linens  which  you  make,  or  to  tax  the  necef- 
faries  which  you  buy  v/ith  the  price  of  thofe 
linens,  would  indeed  be  but  equally  burden- 
fom.e,  provided  no  m.ore  were  levied  from 
you  in  one  v/ay  than  in  the  other  ;  but  fuch 
a  tax  as  I  fpeak  of,  when  difiributed  to 
them  in  the  way  of  bounty,  would  only  be 
paid    on  v/hat  they  adually   manufactured, 

whereas 
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whereas  a  proteding  duty  would  enhance 
the  price  not  only  of  what  they  make,  but 
of  what  fhall  be  imported  fraudulently  or 
otherwife.  Do  yourfelves  the  juflice  to  con- 
fider  under  what  circumftances  they  can  defire 
either.  If  their  manufad:ure  tended  more 
than  yours  to  national  wealth,  if  it  tended 
more  to  population,  or  to  virtuous  induflry, 
you  might  fubmit  to  it  from  patriotifm.  If 
their  trade  was  more  difcouraged  than  yours, 
you  might  fubmit  to  it  from  juftice — But  what 
is  the  ia6:  ?  You  are  to  prevail  upon  them 
to  buy  your  manufac1:ures  by  a  fair  competi- 
tion with  foreign  linens,  by  your  fuperior 
fkill  and  induflry  alone,  without  the  aid  of 
any  proteding  duty,  and  you  are  fatisiied. 
They  have  already  a  fmall  proteding  duty, 
and  they  are  dififatisiied. 

They  have  a  trade,  the  profits  of  which 
enable  them  to  live  in  the  capital  where  pro- 
vilioDs  are  the  deareft.  You  have  a  trade 
which  enables  you  to  live  in  the  country. 
If  a  proteding  duty  were  granted  to  you 
againfl  them,  they  would  not  be  materially 
injured ;  for  they  could  be  fupplied  with 
linens  by  you  to  any  amount  they  could  re- 
quire.    But  there  requires  very  little  reafon- 

ing 
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ing  to  convince  you,  that  2400  ilone  of  wool, 
if  it  were  wrought  by  them  into  cloth,  would 
be  utterly  infufficient  for  you.  Here  I  have 
two  arguments  to  encounter,  and  as  far  as  I 
can,  they  Ihall  have  a  fair  and  full  difcuffion. 

First,  They  fay  that  we  have  more 
cloathing  wool,  but  it  is  fmuggled  away. 

Secondly,  They  fay  our  wool  would 
fpeedily  increafe,  fo  as  to  be  fufficient  for  our 
home  confumption. 

The  firfl  article  is  indeed  but  little  relied 
upon  ;  it  is  neither  fupported  by  proof,  nor 
probability.  To  fmuggle  wool  out  of  England 
is  indeed  a  common  pradice,  and  the  exiftence 
of  fuch  apradlice,  is  a  proof  of  the  inefficacyof 
the  laws  and  revenue  cutters  to  flop  the  natural 
courfe  of  trade.  But  in  Ireland  v/ool  is  three 
or  four  (hillings  per  ilone,  on  an  average,  dear- 
er than  it  is  in  England  ;  now,  this  fmgle  cir- 
cumftance  rnuil  convince  us,  that  to  fmuggle 
from  Ireland  cannot  be  profitable,  therefore 
not  a  common  pradice.  The  arguments 
derived   therefore     from    the    illicit     trade, 

tend    to   fhew not    that  the   quantity    of 

Irifh  wool   is  moj'e  nearly  equal  to  v/hat  is  ne- 
ceffary  for  our  confumption,   but  that  it  is  a 

great 
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great  deal  farther  from  it,  than  what  appears 
by  thofe  cuflom-houfe  entries  which  I  have 
dated. 

I  HAVE  already  given  fome  reafons 
for  my  refufing  any  credit  to  their  fecond 
argument,  *'  That  the  quantity  of  Irifh  wool 
will  fpeedily  encreafe  fo  as  to  be  fufficient 

to   cloath  us. An   high   duty,    that   is    a 

greater  temptation  to  an  ilhcit  import,  v/ill 
probably  rather  increafe  than  diminifh  the 
efforts  and  f]<ill  of  the  fmuggler — nor  is  it 
certain  that  an  advanced  j-iice  which  will 
enable  the  woollen  manufafturers  to  fupport 
their  trade  with  lefs  labour,  fobriety,  and 
invention  than  they  do  at  prefent,  will  induce 
them  to  become  at  once  miore  inventive,  fo- 
ber,  and  induilrious.  We  are  told,  indeed, 
with  a  fort  of  triumph,  that  there  was  a 
time  when  Ireland  had  more  than  wool  fuf- 
ficient for  her  own  confumption  :  It  is  very 
true,  Ireland  certainly  was  miore  a  country 
of  fneep,  when  it  v/as  lels  a  country  of  men  : 
eighty- fix  years  ago  we  could  both  fupply 
ourfelvesand  fpare  fomewhat  for  exportation. 
What  vv^as  precifely  the  population  of  Ireland 
at  that  period,  I  have  no  authentic  docu- 
ments to   inflrud:  me;  but  probably  it  was 

not 
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not  very  much  greater  than  in  1676,  in 
which  year  the  report  of  the  council  of 
trade,  drawn  up  by  Sir  V/illiam  Petty,  fiated 
the  people  of  Ireland  to  be  1,100,000,  the 
difference  between  the  two  periods  is  but  23 
years  ;  now,  to  argue  that  Ireland  can  pro- 
duce wool  enough  or  more  than  enough,  w^hen 
fhe  had  little  more  than  a  third  of  her  prefent 
inhabitants,  is  to  trifle  with  your  underftand- 
ing.  The  rapid  progrefs  of  population  under 
our  linen  and  tillage  fyflem,  is  an  argument 
that  muft  fpeak  to  the  underflanding  of  every 
unprejudiced  man.  America  alone  has  in- 
creafed  her  numbers  with  greater  rapidity, 
and  America  has  hardly  any  woollen  manu- 
fadlure.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  infinuatc 
that  a  w^oollen  manufacture  ought  to  be  dif- 
couraged ;  no,  that  would  be  to  reafon  like 
my  opponents,  who  are  perpetually  appeal- 
ing to  the  example  of  other  countries  which 
are  differently  circumftanced  from  our  own. 
Every  manufadlure  ought,  in  my  mind,  to  take 
its  natural  courfe  ;  but  I  cannot  lament  that 
my  native  country  has  thriven  in  fuch  as  are 
more  favourable  to  population.  The  commit- 
tee of  Dublin  manufadlurers  admit  that  an 
immediate  demand  for  their  goods  will  for  a 
time  raife  the  price  of  wool ;  let  me  add  that 

P  it 
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it  Mdll  raife  the  price  of  wool  for  a  long  time, 
even  untill  there  be  a  fufficiency  for  our  con- 
fumption  ;  let  me  add  too,  that  it  will  raife 
the  price  of  labour  in  the  woollen  fabrics. 
Let  me  make  another  addition,  it  will  raife 
the  price  of  corn.  The  land  which  your  til- 
lage laws  have  converted  to  agriculture,  will  be 
reflored  to  pafturage  by  the  price  of  wool  being 
enhanced.  Yet  if  you  do  not  embrace  with 
tranfport  a  fyflem  which  will  enhance  the  price 
of  food  and  cloathing,  you  are  to  be  deem- 
ed unfeeling  men — and  thofe  who  advife  you 
not  to  deflroy  yourfelves,  are  called  enemies 
to  their  country. 

With  refped  to  you,  thefe  evils  will  be 
unmixed  with  any  benefit  whatfoever :  to  the 
landlords  of  the  fouth  and  weft  of  Ireland, 
I  confefs  that  the  Dublin  committee  has 
held  out  a  pretty  ftrong  inducement,  an  ad- 
vanced price  for  wool  is  certainl}^  of  imme- 
diate advantage  to  them ;  it  is  an  advantage, 
however,  that  is  attended  with  fome  incon^ 
veniencies  :  Cloaths  are  a  neceffary  of  life, 
and  to  raife  the  price  of  a  necelTary  is  to  raife 
the  price  of  labour,  without  enabling  the 
labourer  to  live  better  than  he  did  before. 
Now,  there  is  nothing  fo  eflential  to  the  ge- 
neral 
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neral  profperity  of  a  country,  as  that  labour 
ihould  be  cheap  ;   we   are  unwilhng   to   tax 
the  primum  of  any  manufacture ;   labour  may 
not    improperly   be    called    the  primum   of 
every  mannfadure  ;   and  it  is  amazing,    how 
varioufly  it  is  afFeded  by  raifmg  the  price  of 
any  neceffary  of  life.      The  labourer  miuft 
pay  more  for  his  coat;   but  it  does  not  end 
here,  even  with  the  labourer ;  he  fometimes 
emiploys  a  mafon,  that  mafon  pays  more  for 
his     coat    than  he   ufed,    that   mafon    em- 
ploys a  taylor,  who  pays  more  for  his  coat 
than   he  ufed,   that    taylor  employs  a  Cnoe- 
maker,  who  pays  more  for  his  coat  than  he 
ufed ;   thus  the  high  price  of  one  neceiTary 
article,  ads  and  re-acls  through  every  fub- 
divifion   of  labour,   and  of  trade  ;  and   the 
feller  of  wool  repays  back  a  part  of  his  ad- 
ditional profit,   in   proportion  as  he  employs 
the  labour  of  any  of  his  countrymen. 

But  it  is  alledged,  that  this  benefit  to  the 
feller  of  wool,  will  be  but  temporary.  I  be- 
lieve, indeed,  that  it  will  be  temporary,  but 
not  for  the  reafons  which  are  given.  The 
manner  in  which  it  will  operate,  appears  to  be 
as  follows  :  So  far  as  the  protecting  duties 
D  z  (hall 
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fhall  operate  to  the  exclufion  of  Englidi 
woollens,  fo  fiir  they  will  be  an  encouragement 
to  withdraw  land  from  tillage  ;  the  fcarcity 
of  grain  will  again  raife  the  value  of  tillage 
ground,  and  in  confequence  of  that,  the  race 
of  man  will  be  again  reftored  in  many  places 
to  the  culture  of  the  fields.  The  fouthern 
and  weftern  farmer  having  his  choice  to  ap- 
ply his  land  in  the  manner  moil  beneficial 
to  him,  will  be  directed  by  the  comparative 
profit  of  the  two  modes  of  employing  his 
ground  :  as  long  as  the  fame  quantity  which 
is  now  employed  to  fupply  all  our  corn,  and 
a  part  of  our  wool,  Ihall  be  the  only  land 
which  IS  to  fupply  all  our  corn,  and  a  greater 
part  of  our  Vv'ooi,  fo  long  the  produce  of 
that  bnd  will  fell  dear  ;  but  let  us  refled:, 
that  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  land  in  this 
kingdom  employed  in  producing  neither  corn 
nor  wool,  but  is  appropriated  to  the  main- 
tenan.'j  of  the  linen  manufadfure,  and  why  > 
Eecaufe  that  appropriation  of  fuch  land  is 
found  more  beneficial  to  the  occupier.  Make 
corn  and  wool  dearer,  and  the  linen-weaver, 
who  as  I  have  obferved,  cannot  raife  his 
price  in  return,  will  find  his  trade  lefs  bene- 
ficial than  it  is,  and  the  comparative  profit  of 

appro- 
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appropriating  the  land  to  the  fupport  of  that 
trade,  in  preference  to  the  fupplying  it  to 
wool  or  corn,  will  diminilh.  The  final  ef- 
fed,  therefore,  of  protefling  duties,  will  be 
to  diminilh  the  linen  manufacture,  and  as 
foon  as  that  fhall  be  done,  the  fcarcity  of 
wool  and  of  corn  will  be  no  more,  and  the 
prices  of  thefe  articles  will  fall  to  their  natu- 
ral level.  I  might  here  go  into  computa- 
tion ;  I  might  fhew  you  what  is  the  greatefl 
redundancy  of  corn  (proved  by  the  account 
of  export)  that  this  country  has  ever  expe- 
rienced ;  and  I  might  prove  to  you,  that  an 
additional  quantity  of  wool  fufHcient  for  our 
confumption,  could  not  be  produced  from 
three  times  as  much  land  as  that  corn  grew 
upon,  of  courfe  that  fuch  wool  could  not  be 
produced  without  a  lofs  of  a  more  profitable 
and  effential  article ;  but  in  my  mind,  a 
thoufand  computations  are  not  worth  the 
plain  good  fenfe  of  a  few  of  Mr.  Adam 
Smith's  principles,  and  my  belief  is,  that  in 
the  end  it  would  be  the  linen,  and  not  the 
corn  which  would  be  dimmifhed.  The 
fwarms  of  emigrants  v/ould  be  from  the 
northern  hive,  from  whence  indeed  there 
have  been  too  many  under  circumflances 
lefs  unfavourable  to  their    trade,  than  thofe 

which 
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which  are  now  propofed  by  the  fages  of 
Dubhn.  Should  I  be  afked,  do  I  think  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland  to  be  unable  to  produce 
more  linen,  more  corn,  and  more  wool  than 
it  does  ?  I  anAver,  that  I  believe  it  is  able. 
1  believe  that  two  millions  of  money  judici- 
oufly  applied  to  the  improvement  of  our 
lands,  would  enable  Ireland  to  do  fo.  But 
as  nations  cannot  encreafe  their  capitals  at 
pleafure,  all  that  is  in  their  power  is  to  con- 
vert their  capital  to  the  befl  purpofes.  It  is 
in  the  power  of  an  injudicious  law,  to  con- 
vert the  land  appropriated  to  tillage,  or  to 
the  linen-manufadure,  into  fheep  v/alks ;  but 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  law  to  create  a  ca- 
pital to  be  applied  to  the  improvement  of 
our  land.  It  can  only  change  the  application 
of  the  capital.  To  prevent  the  encreafe  of 
capital,  we  know,  is  indeed,  in  the  power  of 
m.en  who  deter  foreigners  from  fettling 
amongfl  us,  hy  their  contempt  of  the  laws, 
their  invafion  of  the  liberties  of  their  fellov/ 
fubjeds,  and  their  endeavours  to  excite  fe- 
dition. 

If  it  can  ever  be  wife  to  force  trade  out  of 
its  natural  courfe,  and  to  give  a  compulfory 
preference  to  one  application  of  the  national 

capital 
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capital  over  another,  I  fhould  ratlier  recom- 
mend the  giving  it  to  tillage  and  to  linens, 
than  to  a  woollen  manufad:ure.  Linens  cer- 
tainly can  give  employment  to  more  men  out 
of  the  fame  quantity  of  land,  more  in  num- 
ber, fcattered  more  over  the  face  of  the 
country  ;  the  linen  manufadlurers  contribute 
more  to  the  general  good,  they  contribute 
alfo  moie  to  the  general  flrength,  and  of 
courfe,   to  our  defence  and  our  liberty. 

The  profit  of  the  nation  being  but  the 
aggregate  of  the  profits  of  individuals,  if  we 
leave  every  man  to  find  out  what  trade  he  is 
moft  likely  to  thrive  by,  we  fliall  probably 
acft  with  more  wifdom,  and  grow  a  richer  na- 
tion in  a  Ihort  time,  than  if  we  burden  one 
trade  for  the  fake  of  another  ;  but  to  burden 
thofe  trades  which  encourage  population  the 
mofiy  for  the  fake  of  thofe  which  contribute  to 
it  the  leaji,  is  perhaps  the  greatefl  abfurdity 
that  ever  was  propofed  to  men  of  common 
fenfe. 

I  HAVE  already  fhew^n  you  how  proteding 
duties  will  tend  to  the  encreafe  of  fheep,  of 
courfe  to  the  diminution  of  the  land  applied 
to   corn ;   let   me  here  obferve  to  you   how 

differently 
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differently  men  reafon  in  other  mens  cafes 
and  in  their  own  :  Whenever  they  find  there 
is  an  apparent  fcarcity  of  corn,  and  very 
often  when  there  is  no  fuch  apparent  fcar- 
city, they  are  clamorous  on  import;  they 
then  totally  forget  that  a  protecting  duty  on 
foreign  corn  is  the  means  to  caufe  a  fufficient 
fupply  to  be  raifed  at  home,  yet  corn  is  per- 
haps the  only  article  on  which  there  ought 
to  be  a  proteding  duty ;  not  that  I  controvert 
Mr.  Adam  Smith's  pofition,  '^  That  if  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  would  allow  the  corn 
trade  to  be  free,  corn  would  on  an  average 
be  cheaper  than  it  is,  but  for  the  following 
reafons : 

Because  it  is  the  policy  of  other  nations 
frequently  to  flop  the  export  of  corn,  when- 
ever there  has  been  a  bad  crop,  it  is  there- 
fore neceffary  for  us  to  provide  a  domeftic 
redundancy,  otherwife  we  fhould  be  unable 
in  times  of  fcarcity  to  procure  any  fupply  at 
all. 

But  woollens  we  can  get  at  all  times. 

Secondly,  Becaufe  imported  corn  pays 
an  heavy  freight  which  mufl  fall  upon  the 
confumer. 

But 
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But  an  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  worth  of 
woollen  can  be  imported  at  as  little  cofl  as 
twenty  fhillings  worth  of  corn. 

Thirdly,  Becaufe  agriculture  produces  a 
numerous,   hardy,  and  virtuous  race  of  men. 

But  a  woollen  manufadure  produces  fheep 
and  the  patriots  of  the  Coombe  and  Poddle. 

Fourthly,  If  we  grant  a  protecfling  duty 
on  foreign  corn  when  it  is  cheap,  we  in  re- 
turn lay  a  prohibition  on  the  export  of  corn 
when  we  have  not  enough  for  our  own  con- 
fumption. 

But  a  protedling  duty  on  the  import  of 
woollens  is  required  to  be  laid  <?/  alltiines ;  nay, 
it  is  afked  when  we  have  not  a  fufficiency  of  wool 
for  our  own  confumption  ;  that  is,  under  the 
very  circumilances  in  which  we  admit  foreign 
corn,  inflead  of  prohibiting  it,  and  under  which 
we  prevent  the  export  of  our  ow^n  corn,  in- 
flead of  encouraging  it  by  bounty. 


CHAP. 
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CHAR     III. 

Of  the  fuppofed  dijlrefs  of  the  woollen  manufac- 
turers. 


I 


F  the  diflrelTes  of  any  fet  of  men  be  pre- 
tended ;  the  refult  of  idlenefs  ;  or  the  art  of 
their  employers,  who  wifli  to  obtain  a  mo- 
nopoly againft  their  fellow  fubjeds  ;  we  mufl 
naturally  exped  to  fee  itinerant  committees 
that  are  paid  to  beg  ;  an  unremitting  war  of 
paragraphs ;  aggregate  meetings  attended  by 
few  except  pubHc  incendiaries,  and  interefled 
men  who  interrupt  all  freedom  of  debate,  and 
prevent  all  fair  difcuffion  of  the  fubjecft ;  a 
vafl  deal  of  artful  clamour,  complaints  of  po-, 
verty  and  prefents  of  plate,  pathetic  appeals 
to  our  humanity,  and  outrages  that  are  fhock- 
ing  to  human  nature. 

If  the  diftrefs  be  real,  we  fhall  be  able  to 
fee  the  caufes  of  it,  in  the  circumflances  of 
the  trade  ;  now,  what  are  the  circumflances  ? 

The 
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The  manufadure  of  old  drapery  feems  to  have 
advanced  nearly  as  far  as  the  quantity  of 
wool  in  the  nation  will  permit  it;  for  of 
cloathing  wool  we  export  but  2400  flones 
annually:  now,  whether  thefe  2400  ftones 
be  the  thoufandth  part  or  the  five  hundredth 
part  of  the  wool  of  Ireland,  is  not  very 
well  worth  computation.  It  is  clear  that  we 
underfell  the  Englifh  in  our  own  markets 
within  a  very  trifle,  as  far  as  w@  have  cloath- 
ing wool  to  work  up. 


Old  Drapery  exported. 


Yards. 


')      1779  -                 Nil. 

Years     [1780  -            -          494 

ending  y     1781  -            -           3740 

March  j      1782  -           -        4633 

j      1783  -        -         40^3^9 

We  fee  here  an  operating  export  rapidly 
encreafmg,  and  we  fee  that  as  far  as  40,389 
yards  we  can  contend  in  foreign  markets, 
when  we  muft  pay  freight  and  commiflion 
as  well  as  our  competitors  ;  yet  they  tell  us, 
that  we  cannot  contend  with  them  in  Ireland 
where  our  competitors  pay  thefe  expences, 
E  2  we 
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we  do  not.  If  they  tell  us  that  our  manufac- 
turers are  undone  becaufe  wool  is  dear  in  Ire- 
land, J  anfwer,  the  dearnefs  is  not  the  caufe 
of  their  diflrefs,  but  the  effcdls  of  their  prof- 
perity.  The  price  of  cloathing  wool  is  not 
high  on  account  of  the  demand  for  it  from 
England,  for  it  is  cheaper  in  England  than  in 
Ireland  ;  it  is  caufed  by  the  competition  of 
the  Iri(h  buyers,  who  never  can  give  an  higher 
pric€  than  the  profit  of  their  manufadure 
enables  them  to  do.  That  w^e  export  2400 
ftones  is  the  confutation  of  this  argument, 
for  fo  fmall  a  quantity  as  that  may  be  of  ufe 
in  w^orking  fome  particular  fabrics,  but  our 
exporting  no  more  wool  than  that  pittance  is 
a  confirmation  of  what  I  fay,  for  if  there 
were  not  a  better  demand  for  it  in  Ireland 
tharl  in  England,  we  fhould  fend  them  a  great 
deal  more. 

Of  the  new  drapery,  of  the  decreafe  where- 
of Mr.  Benjamin  Haughton  complains,  the 
increafe  is  flill  more  evident,  and  it  is  natu- 
ral that  it  fhould  be  fo,  becaufe  we  have  there 
more  materials  to  work  upon,  and  w^e  fee 
there  more  evidently  the  elfedfs  of  the  free 
trade. 

New 
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New  Drapery  exported, 

!      1779 


Yards, 

Nil. 


Years    i  1780                -           -      ^8653 

ending  Y  17S1  -             -         2^6,859 

March  j  1782  -            -       ^^^fio'^ 

J  1.783  -             -         538,061 

We  fee  alfo  the  export  of  bay  yarn  de- 
creafmg  without  a  protecting  duty,  becaufe 
the  Irifh  manufidurer  finds  it  more  his  in- 
tereft  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  pre-emption  of 
that  article,  that  is,  becaufe  his  trade  is 
encreafmg. 

The  export  of  bay  yarn  is  now  no  more 
than  what  follows : 


Stones  lb. 

53,821 

March        /      1783  66,677 


Years  ending!      1782  83,821         ^ 


When  Mr.  Haughton  was  afked,  what 
wdll  be  the  produce  of  the  average  quantity 
of  bay  yarn  exported  from  this  country  if 
wrought  up  here  into  piece  goods ;  and  what 
number  of  hands  would  it  employ  ? 

He  anfwered,  the  quantity  of  bay  yarn 
annually  exported  from  this  kingdom,  on  an 
average   of  feven  years,    ending  March   25, 

1770* 
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I77G>>   amounted    to    142,890    great    flones. 

It  is  not  my  wifh  to  comment  on  the  nature 
of  Mr.  Haughton's  anfwer,  nor  his  reafons  for 
chufmg  the  year  1770  rather  than  the  year 
1783  ;  fo  far  as  his  anfwer  gives  us  a  ftrong 
facfl  it  is  worth  recording ;  the  average  export 
of  bay  yarn  to  the  year  1770,  he  tells  us  was 

142,890  flones2 

The  average  of  feven  years  1    ^^ ^      ^^^^^^ 

endmg  1783  was  J  ' 

So  it  decreafed  -  74,220  ftones. 

Do  you  wifh  for  farther  proofs  of  the  encreafe 
of  their  manufadure,  whofe  decline  is  fo 
deeply  lamented  ?  I  will  give  you  then  one 
more  ;  I  will  take  Mr.  Haughton's  year  1770. 
In  that  year  we  imported  462,499  yards,  and 
we  liad  then  no  power  to  export ;  but  in 
the  calamitous  year  1783,  we  imported  but 
420,415  yards,  though  we  in  the  fame  year, 
1783,  fpared  to  foreign  countries  an  export 
of  538,061,  a  quantity  greater  than  the  whole 
import  at  either  period.  To  talk  of  the  de- 
cline of  the  manu failure  after  fuch  facfls  as 
thefe,  is  to  infult  your  underflanding ;  it  is 
to  fuppofe  you  fa(R:ious  enough  to  take  up 
any  queftion  that  may  promote  difcontents, 

and 
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and  too  indolent  to  make  any  enquiry  into 
the  t7-uth  of  what  is  offered  to  you. 

It  is  but  about  four  years  fince  wc  have 
availed  ourfelves  of  a  free  export  of  woollens. 
Now,  as  the  apprenticefliip  to  a  woollen  wea- 
ver ufually  takes  up  more  than  four  years, 
there  can  have  entered  into  that  trade  very 
few  more  than  thofe  who  made  it  their  choice 
when  it  was  under  more  unfavourable  circum- 
ftances  than  it  is  at  prefent.  The  fame  men 
who,  without  compulfion,  made  choice  of  that 
trade  w^hen  it  was  opprelTed,  are  almofh  the 
only  ones  to  carry  it  on  now  that  it  has 
an  encouragement.  Can  men  of  common  fenfe 
be  made  to  believe  that  want  of  employment 
is  the  peculiar  grievance  of  that  trade,  where 
there  is  an  encreafe  of  work  done  without  an 
encreafe  of  the  workmen  to  do  it  ? 

You  fee  by  the  fadis  I  have  flated,  that 
they  can  contend  in  foreign  countries  with 
thofe  competitors  who,  if  you  believe  them- 
felves,  are  able  to  beat  them  in  this  domeftic 
market ;  you  fee  that  they  are  gaining  year- 
ly upon  thofe  foreign  competitors,  though 
they  themfelves  live  in  the  mofl  unfit  place 
in  the  kingdom  for  any  manufadure — in  the 

metro- 
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metropolis — in  the  feat  of  floth — drunkennefs 
— fadion,  and  dear  provifions — yet  even  there 
they  can  encreafe  their  trade ;  fo  very  favour- 
ably is  it  circumftanced,  and  fo  much  has  the 
free  trade  availed  them. 

Were  they  obliged  to  difperfe  themfelves 
into  diftant  provinces,  as  you  are,  I  fhould 
indeed  believe  in  their  diftrefs,  but  a  mono- 
poly againft  you  vv^ould  not  be  the  remedy 
I  fhould  propofe  for  it.  They  talk  of  emi- 
grating to  America — How  many  of  them  have 
emigrated  to  Profperous — what  authentic  ac- 
counts have  you  of  thefe  formidable  emigra- 
tions?— None — The  emigrants  have  been,  in 
general,  more  valuable  fubjeds,  linen,  not 
w^oollen  manufadurers,  the  men  againft  whom 
the  monopoly  is  to  be,  not  thofe  in  whofe 
favour  it  is  demanded. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.        IV. 

Of  Commercial  Maxims. 


I 


.T  is  njot  neceflary  for  the  mafs  of  the  peo- 
ple to  have  their  heads  filled  with  good  com- 
mercial maxims — for  without  any  fuch  {y^Q- 
matical  knowledge  a  nation  may  flourifh,  if 
it  will  but  leave  trade  to  itfelf.  The  profit  of 
the  nation  being  but  the  aggregate  of  the  pro- 
fits of  individuals,  and  the  encreafe  of  na- 
tional wealth  being  but  the  aggregate  of  what 
is  faved  by  individuals,  we  may  be  pretty 
confident  that  men  when  left  to  their  own  judg- 
ment, will  prefer  and  follow  thofe  trades 
which  conduce  the  mofl:  to  the  national  wealth ; 
for  they  will  choofe  thofe  which  will  enable 
them  to  make  the  greateft  earnings,  and  to 
lay  by  the  greatefl  favings. — If  trade  be  left 
at  liberty,  theconfumer  v/ill,  from  free  import 
and  from  the  fair  competition  of  thofe  he  is 
to  buy  from,  be  enabled  to  obtain  whatever 
he  wants  on  the  cheapeft  terms ;  the  gentle* 
man  will  get  more  in  exchange  for  the  rent 
F  of 
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of  his  land,  the  mechanic  will  get  more  m 
exchange  for  the  price  of  his  labour,  than  he 
could  do  if  he  were  retrained  by  law  from 
going  to  the  cheapefl  vender.  Strong  incite- 
ments it  mufl  be  owned  to  the  gendcman  to 
live  at  home,  and  to  the  mechanic  to  be  in- 
duftrious. — In  this  cafe,  if  the  manufadlurer 
will  have  no  monopoly  againft  any  of  his  coun- 
trymen, neither  will  any  of  them  have  a  mo- 
nopoly againil  him,  every  thing  will  be  fold 
^s  cheaply  as  either  the  country  itfelf,  or  any 
other  country  can  fupply  it ;  and  no  part  of 
any  man^s  profit  will  be  a  tax  upon  his  neigh- 
bour ;  to  what  degree  a  country  which  enjoyed 
a  fertile  foil  and  a  free  conflitution,  and 
w^hich  was  lefs  taxed  than  any  of  its  neigh- 
bours, might  flouriih  under  fuch  a  commerce, 
is  a  quellion  which  we  cannot  refolve  from 
experience y  for  we  know  of  no  country  where 
the  experiment  has  been  fairly  tried. — Often 
to  gratify  a  particular  fet  of  men,  more  fre- 
quently to  diflrefs  fome  neighbouring  flate 
the  commerce  of  every  country,  I  know  of 
has  in  forne  inflances  been  retrained.  I  know 
of  no  country,  however,  where  it  has  been 
confined  either  univerfally  or  impartially,  nor 
of  any  general  and  unvaried  rule  offelf-re- 
flraint  which  any  nation  has  adopted.     There 

is 
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is  no  code  more  various  or  more  vague  than 
that  code  of  commercial  maxims  v/hich  has 
been  fubflituted  in  the  place  of  this  fimple 
rule — leave  trade  to  direcft  itfelf. 

But  a  fet  of  falfe  commercial  m.axims,  or 
a  mifapplication  of  the  trueft,  is  fatal  indeed — 
to  fuch  a  country  as  this,  peculiarly  fatal — for 
as  we  have  but  little  capital,  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  we  fhould  not  mifapply  the  little  we 
have — And  as  we  have  a  free  trade,  the  befl 
applications  of  that  capital  are  in  our  power, 
if  we  do  not  prevent  them  by  our  laws. — 
There  is  no  maxim  more  generally  received 
than  this,  that  it  is  v/ife  for  a  nation  to  work 
up  its  own  raw  materials — Even  this  m.axim 
is  not  univerfally  true,  and  the  degree  to 
which  it  may  be  true  or  falfe  depends  on  the 
flate  of  the  country.  If  a  manufadturer  goes 
to  America,  he  finds  it  his  interefl  to  quit  his 
trade,  and  betake  himfelf  to  the  culture  of  the 
-earth,  whereby  he  can  earn  zs.  6d.  by  the 
day. 

In  the  prefent  flate  of  America,  therefore, 
labour  can  be  better  applied  than  to  manu-^ 
facftures  ;  perhaps  this  may  be  the  cafe  even 
in  an  European  country.     Naples  exports  filk 

F2  and 
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and  buys  filk  ftockings  from  England;  are  we 
to  conclude  from  thence  that  it  would  be 
wife  to  force  the  induflry  of  the  Neapolitans 
into  the  manufadure  of  filk  flockings?  Per- 
haps it  would  not ;  perhaps  there  may  be 
a  ftill  better  mode  of  applying  it.  I  have 
feen  a  letter  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  publifh- 
ed,  which  tells  us,  that  the  fineft  land  in  that 
kingdom,  and  as  fine  perhaps  as  any  in  the 
world,  does  not  ptoduce  five  fhillings  per 
acre  ;  but  that  if  there  were  hands  to  gather  tlie 
filk  only,  it  would  produce  five  pounds ;  per- 
haps, therefore,  that  country  has  not  arrived 
to  that  ftate  in  which  it  ought  to  work  up 
its  ov/n  raw  materials  ;  it  ought  firft  to  be 
able  to  gather  them  in.  I  only  fay  this  to 
fhew  you  that  the  maxim  may  not  be  univer- 
fally  true.  In  a  country  where  the  land 
has  been  cleared  and  is  tolerably  improved, 
the  relative  profit  of  agriculture  diminifhes, 
and  the  relative  profit  of  manufadure  increa- 
fes;  thus  the  adual  Hate  of  a  country  (if 
it  be  free)  naturally  direcfls  the  labour  of  man 
to  what  everismofr  fit  for  that  flate,  and  moft 
conducive  to  its  progrefs  towards  a  better 
one.  I  am  very  happy  to  find  that  Ireland 
has  paffed  the  firfl,  and  has  arrived  at  the 
fecond  ftage  of  improvement.     Manufadures 

here 
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here  are  profitable.  It  is  right  that  wc 
fhould  work  up  our  raw  wool,  and  that  it  is 
fo,  is  proved  from  this,  that  we  do  work  up 
our  raw  wool  without  the  aid  of  a  protecting 
duty.  With  refpecfl  to  us,  therefore,  the 
commercial  maxim,  "work  up  your  raw  mate- 
rials ^  is  in  this  inflance  true;  but  mark  the 
error  which  follows,  and  the  grofs  mi/appli- 
cation of  this  true  maxim.  Becaufe  we  ought 
to  work  up  the  wool  which  we  have,  they 
fay  we  ought  to  extend  the  manufadlure  far- 
ther; that  is,  we  ought  to  work  up  the  wool 
which  we  have  not.  They  fay  wool  is  a  na- 
tive commodity  natural  to  this  country.  Now, 
the  additional  quantity  of  wool  which  we 
fhould  grow  in  confequence  of  prote^fling 
duties,  would  be  a  forced  and  not  a  natural 
produdl,  in  the  prefent  improved  ftateofthe 
country.  To  weave  the  wool  which  wehave  in 
our  prefent  ftate  of  agriculture,  and  to  force 
us  back  from  that  flate  of  agriculture,  are  as 
different  things  as  to  cut  turf  on  our  bogs 
w^ould  be,  from  making  bogs  in  order  to  cut 
turf. 

From  the  quantity  of  wool  which  we  once 
had,    it  was  not  a  bad  fpeculation  to  think  we 

fhould 
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fhould  now  have  a  great  manufadlure  of  wool- 
lens. I  am  glad  to  find  by  an  enquiry  into  the 
fadl,  that  we  imperceptibly  have  pafled  by  that 
ftate  oUncultwation.  I  am  informed  that  fifteen 
acres  of  fheep  walk  will  produce  wool  enough  to 
employ  a  weaver  twelve  months  :  Compute  the 
number  of  perfons  to  whom  fifteen  acres  of 
tillage  land  will  give  food  and  employment ; 
compute  the  fl:ill  greater  number  to  whom 
fifteen  acres  of  flax  will  give  employment, 
and  you  will  not  lament  that  Ireland  produces 
lefs  wool  than  it  ufed  to  do. 

I  KNOW  that  many  fuperficial  reafoners 
will  be  furprifed  at  this  dodlrine  :  They  will 
afk,  is  not  England  more  advanced  in  wealth 
and  population  than  Ireland,  and  has  not 
England  an  immenfe  woollen  manufadure  ? 
They  will  tell  you  of  the  populoufnefs  of 
her  cloathing  towns,  and  of  the  Riches 
which  they  earn  and  difTeminate.  I  anfwer> 
that  it  is  very  true,  England  has  a  prodigious 
number  of  fheep,  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Young  com- 
putes, above  twenty  millions;;  that  England  is 
better  adapted  to  fheep  than  Ireland,  appears 
from  this,  that  though  our  wool  is  dearer 
than  theirs  by  about  four  fhillings  the  ftone, 

yet 
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yet  that  country  has  proper tionably  to  its  fizc 
more  fheep  than  this ;  but  if  it  be  true  that 
a  part  of  England  be  more  peopled,  it  is  alfo 
true  that  a  very  confiderable  part  is  lefs  peo- 
pled than  Ireland.    From  a  free  and  profper- 
ous  commerce,  from  a  thoufand  advantages 
long  pofleffed  by  her,  and  but  recently  acquir- 
ed by  us,   fhe  exhibits  in  many  parts  a  fcene 
of  wealth   and   population,    which  for  years 
we  cannot  expedl  to  attain  to.     In  the  midft 
of  thofe  fcenes  Ihe  exhibits  more  wafte  lands 
than  Ireland  ;    if  fhe  did  not,  the  population 
of  England  would  be  twelve  inflead  of  fix  mil- 
lions;  and  if  it  contains    no   more   than  fix 
millions,  as  we  fee  that  fo  many  parts  of  it  are 
amiazingly  populous,  we  mufl  be  convinced 
that  the  other   parts  are  extremely  defedive 
in  population.   Incapable  of  arriving  at  once  to 
her  wealth  and  improvement,   let  us  not  think 
her  waftes  and  her  defedls  the  proper  objeds 
of  our  envy  or  imitation.     As  to  her  cloathing 
towns,    if  the  produce  of  200,000   acres  be 
all  manufacflured  in  one  place,   that  place  will 
be  thriving  and  populous,   and  fo    will  the 
immediate    neighbourhood  of  it ;   but  unlefs 
we  compute  how  many  acres  of  the  country 
may  be  depopulated  to  furnifh  that  town  with 
w^ool,  our  reafonings  mufl  be  utterly  incon- 
clufive.    It  is  the  way  with  every  favourer  of 

every 
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every  manufaiflure  to  fall  into  this  general  er- 
ror or  impofition,  they  always  compute  what  is. 
gained,  but  they  never  compute  w^hat  is  lo/i  by 
it :  They  will  tell  you  of  the  number  of  hands 
which  the  application  of  a  part  of  our  capital 
to  that  trade  will  employ,  but  they  are  totally 
filent  as  to  thofe  whom  the  fubtradion  of  that 
capital  from  other  trades  will  deprive  of  em- 
ployment. 

As  to  the  minufadure  of  Spaniih  wool, 
the  raw  material  is  not  of  our  own  growth, 
and  there  is  no  general  prepofiefTion  in  its  fa- 
vour ;  there  is  no  reafon  upon  earth  why  that 
trade  (hould  be  forced  in  preference  to  any 
other.  In  the  courfe  of  things  and  without 
force  it  will  profper  to  a  certain  degree.  It  is 
not  fo  likely  to  profper  here  as  in  England 
becaufe  we  are  not  fo  far  advanced.  The 
lands  of  Ireland  are  fo  unimproved,  that  it 
has  been  computed  that  eighty  millions  would 
fcarcely  bring  them  to  the  ftate  of  the  culti- 
vated parts  of  England.  The  profits  of  improv- 
ing land  in  Ireland,  though  lefs  than  in  Ame- 
rica are  yet  fo  great,  that  fifteen  per  cent  for 
ever  has  been  realized  by  a  judicious  applica- 
tion ot  money  to  the  improvement  of  the  foil. 
Under  thefe  circumilances  a  very  fmall  pro- 
portion 
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portion  of  our  wealth  is  likely  to  be  applied 
to  the  manufadure  of  a  foreign  material,  and 
certainly  we  ought  not  to  divert  our  money 
from  the  beft  of  all  applications,  and  the  moH 
lafling  of  all  improvements.    When  peace  and 
comm^erce  fhall  open  a  greater  intercourfe  with 
Spain,   when  the  fpirit  of  public  fedition  and 
ignorant  outrage  fhall  no  longer  deter  foreign- 
ers from  fettling  in  a  country  to  which  the 
cheapnefs  of  labour  would  invite  them,    if  the 
bad  execution  of  the  laws  did  not  keep  them 
away,  then  and   not  till    then,   the  manufac- 
ture  of  Spanifh  wool  will   become  confider- 
able.     In  the  whole  code  of  commercial  prin- 
ciples,   there  is  not  one  which  would  tend  to 
enrich  this  nation  fo  much  as  a  flability   in 
the  public  mind ;    a  perfefl  fecurity  of  per- 
fons  and  property  from  the  attacks  of  the  po- 
pulace, and  a  ftrid  execution  of  the  laws.     A 
cruel  and  lawlefs  commonalty,    and  a  conniv- 
ing magiftracy  will  never  make  us  a  thriving 
nation;    m.en   of  property    will   be    deterred 
from  fettling  in  the  feat  of  lawlefs  barbarifm, 
and  feeble  and  unmeaning  fedition, — Enemies 
to  every  wife  regulation  in  favour  of  agricul- 
ture,  and  ready  to  facrifice  the  linen  mnnu- 
fadlure,    the  populace  of  Dublin  are  fcarce- 
ly  more  enemies  to  you  than  to  tht,mfelves  ; 

G  it 
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it  is  in  fpite  of  them  that  they  have  laws  to 
protedl  their  perfons  ;  it  is  in  fpite  of  them 
that  their  city  is  encreafed  and  ornamented  ; 
it  is  in  fpite  of  them  that  their  city  is  paved, 
it  is  in  fpite  of  them  that  they  have  bread  to 
eat.  But  I  am  not  writing  a  political  but  a 
commercial  eflay,  an  eflayona  fubjecft  requir- 
ing accurate  argument  and  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  fads.  If  you  will  be  at  the  trouble 
of  thinking  upon  it,  I  am  convinced  you  will 
think  juftly,  but  if  you  will  make  an  oppofi- 
tion  queftion  of  every  commercial  fubjed,  if 
you  will  take  up  every  thing  which  the  moll 
ignorant  of  mankind  will  propofe  to  you,  I 
muft  lament  that  a  nation  in  fuch  a  temper  is 
on  the  eve  of  a  commercial  arrangement, 
with  a  cool  and  knowing  people :  You  will 
then  be  unqueftionably  injured  in  the  courfe 
of  that  tranfadion.  What  a  flate  of  things  is 
this  ?  That  the  men  who  are  to  fupport  your 
interefl,  are  to  be  over-borne  by  the  ignorant 
clam.or  of  thofe  who  are  ready  to  facrifice 
you,  that  their  nonfenfe  is  to  pafs  for  the  fenfe 
of  the  nation,  and  that  you  think  it  virtuous 
and  popular  to  become  acceffary  by  your 
filence  to  your  own  ruin. 

Another 
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Another  falfe  and  dangerous  co-nmercial 
maxim  is  this — to  follow  the  example  of  ano- 
ther nation  becaufe  that  nation  has  thriven. 
That  other  nation  may  have  thriven  in  fpite, 
and  not  becaufe  of  the  conducfb  which  is  pro- 
pofed  to  our  imitation,  or  it  may  have  thriven 
becaufe  it  was  circumftanced  in  a  manner 
different  from,  or  oppofite  to,  our  own,  yet 
there  are  men  who  think  it  excellent  reafonine 
to  fay,  *  *  Adopt  proteding  duties  after  the  exam- 
ple of  the  wifeft  nations;  England  has  protedling 
duties  and  England  is  rich ;  therefore  if  you 
have  a  miind  to  be  rich,  adopt  proteding  du- 
ties."  One  might  jufl  as  well  fay,  '"  Philip  of 
Macedon  was  a  great  man  and  wanted  an  eye, 
therefore  if  you  have  a  mind  to  be  a  great 
man  put  out  one  of  your  eyes." 

When  England  impofed  proteding  duties, 
fhe  was  in  a  fituation  the  reverfe  of  ours  : 
So  far  from  not  having  wool  enough  for  her 
own  confumption,  it  was  the  greatest  article 
of  her  export ;  for  ages  fhe  fent  it  abroad, 
it  was  the  article  with  which  fhe  ufually  paid 
her  forces  abroad  ;  if  proteding  duties  be  the 
caufes  of  her  improvement,  they  are  caufes 
of  rather  flow  operation  :  They  were  impofed 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and  in  the  reign 
Gz  of 
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of  Elizabeth,  England  was  not  as  commercial 
Ror  as  manufacturing  a  country  as  Ireland  is  at 
this  day.  If  I  were  to  be  guided  by  example, 
(which  I  am  not,  for  we  never  know  all  the 
circumfLances  of  the  cafe)  I  fhould  decide  a- 
gainft  protedling  duties :  America,  againft 
whom  they  were  laid,  has  thriven  fafter  than 
England,  in  whofe  favour  they  were  enaded. 
Ireland  within  thirty  years,  has  thriven  fafler 
than  England. 

The  countries  where  manufadures  have 
been  kept  back,  have  thriven  fafler  than  thofe 
where  they  have  been  forced  forward  ;  the 
countries  who  have  preferred  agriculture  to 
manufa(!:lures,  have  received  the  moft  rapid, 
as  well  as  the  moil  permanent  of  all  improve- 
ments ;  the  amelioration  of  their  foil,  and  the 
population  of  it  ;  the  population  of  it  by  an 
liardy  and  induftrious  race  of  men,  theimprov- 
ers  and  defenders  of  this  country. 

Sic  fortis  Etruria  crevit. 
Scilicet   et    rerum.   fada   eft  pulcherrima 
Roma. 

The  country  which  has  thriven  the  leafl 
of  any  in  modern  Europe  is  Denmark,  which 

has 
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has  adopted  this  policy  with  the  mod  devot- 
ed partiality.  When  we  fee  the  mofl  ignorant 
of  mankind,  dogmatically  deciding  on  the 
niceft  queflions  of  commerce,  let  us  not  be 
furprifed  if  flatefmen  and  miniflers  have  in- 
dulged fome  portion  of  this  vanity  :  Almoil 
every  country  has  fettered  its  own  commerce, 
but  whether  they  have  Ihewn  more  judgment 
in  thofe  inftances  where  they  have  bound  it, 
than  thofe  in  which  they  have  left  it  free,  is 
a  queilion  which  neither  every  weaver,  nor 
every  young  gentleman  of  parrs  is  competent 
to  determine.  France,  after  the  experience 
of  years,  begins  to  doubt  the  infallibilitv  of 
the  great  Colbert,  the  once  admired  patron  of 
the  rellridive  fyllem  of  commerce.  Perhaps 
Ireland  may  difcover  fome  errors  in  the  com- 
mittee of  Dublin  manufadurers,  who  have 
taken  up  this  fubjed:  with  fo  much  judgment 
and  impartiality,  and  who  have  decided  it  la 
their  own  favour. 

We  are  very  liable  to  miilake  the  motives 
upon  which  men  in  power  haveiaid  duties  upon 
the  import  of  foreign  goods  :  We  fee  England 
prohibiting  the  filks  of  France,  and  France 
prohibiting  the  woollens  of  England.  By  this 
means  each  country  pays  more  for  its  cloaths 
than  otherwife  it  would  have  done,  and  it  is 

very 
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very  probable  that  the  trade  and  induflry 
of  each  country  is  diminiihed  by  thefe  mu- 
tual ill-oflices ;  but  are  we  of  courfj  to  afcribe 
this  to  either  the  wifdom  or  the  folly  of  thefe 
two  nations  ?  no,  their  mutual  animofity  will 
account  for  it  much  better. 

The  jeilous  fplrit  of  Britiih  commerce,  has 
often  induced  that  nation  to  forget  that  her  ca- 
pital, though  immenfe,  was  not  unlimited.  By 
her  navigation  acft,  by  her  various  bounties,  and 
by  her  various  reft  ri(rrions,lhefeems  to  have  had 
a  hope  of  monopolizing  every  branch  of  com- 
merce ;  but  fhe  has  found  that  as  the  gained 
one  branch,  fhe  lofl:  fome  other.  If  the  fyllem 
fhe  has  purfued  has  been  univerfally  wife, 
it  ought  to  follow,  that  fhe  not  only  fliould 
have  a  great  commerce,  but  that  fhe  fhould 
have  greater  commerce  in  proportion  to  her 
capital  than  any  nation  upon  earth.  Ire- 
land, on  the  other  hand,  ought  to  have  lefs 
commerce  in  proportion  to  her  little  capital, 
than  any  nation  we  know  of,  for  there  is  no 
country  where  trade  has  been  fufFered  to  make 
its  own  way  v/ith  fo  little  artificial  afiiftance. 
You  will  flare,  perhaps,  when  I  alTert  that 
Ireland  has  more  foreign  trade,  in  proportion 
to  her  capital,   than  Great  Britain. 

The 
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The  commercial  capital  of  Britain,  never 
has,  and  I  believe  it  hardly  can  be  eftimated, 
to  be  lefs  than  ten  times  as  great  as  the  ca- 
pital of  this  country,  of  courfe  the  imports 
and  exports  of  Britain  ought  to  be  ten  times 
as  much  as  thofe  of  Ireland.  Now  what  is 
the  fadl  ?  The  exports  of  Britain,  by  the  re- 
turns of  her  cuftom-houfe,  are  about  twelve 
millions — her  imports  about  nine  millions — 
her  clandeftine  trade  I  confefs,  has  by  fome 
perfons  been  edimated  to  be  four  milHons — 
this  is  not  proved,  but  allow  it  to  be  true, 
and  if  you  will,  fuppofe  on  the  other  hand 
that  Ireland  has  no  clandefline  trade  at  all, 
yet  even  thus  our  exports  amount  not  to  a 
tenth,  but  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  exports  of 
Britain,  and  our  imports  bear  nearly  the  fame 
proportion,  a  fourth.  Should  not  this  flrong 
fad  rather  lead  us  to  doubt  the  wifdom  of  the 
Britidi  fyftem  of  forced  encouragements  and 
reflridtions,  than  to  adopt  that  part  of  fuch  a 
fyftem  which  the  traders  of  Dublin  propofe 
to  us  ?  We  fometimes  remember,  and  we 
fometimes  forget  this  principle,  that  if  we 
force  capital  into  one  trade,  we  fubtradl  from 
another.  If  we  hear  of  an  Englifii  Company 
undertaking  to  work  a  mine  in  Ireland,  we 
are  very  glad  of  it ;  why  are  we   fo  >   Why 
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do  we  not  defire  a  law  to  confine  the  profits 
of  that  bufmefs  to  Irifhmen  ?  In  this  cafe 
we  acfl  as  we  ought,  but  if  a  manufadure  is  to 
be  forced,  then  we  totally  forget  the  princi- 
ple. We  feem  to  think  that  the  capital  and 
hands  which  are  forced  into  that  trade,  would 
otherwife  have  been  ufelefs  and  unemployed, 
never  confidering  that  this  capital,  and  thofe 
hands,  would  of  themfelves  go  into  that  trade 
if  it  were  as  profitable  as  others,  and  that  the 
advanced  price  which  we  force  the  confumer 
to  pay,  is  a  tax  paid  by  Irilhmen  and  not  hy 
Grangers.  I  believe  the  mofl:  judicious  amongft 
you  are  fenfible  that  the  export  of  your 
linens  through  England  is  a  great  advantage 
to  you;  were  you  ,in  all  inilances  forced  to 
find  a  foreign  market  for  them  yourfelves, 
then  Ireland  v/ould  be  obliged  to  employ  a 
part  of  that  capital  in  foreign  trade,  which, 
under  its  prefentdefignation,  fets  a  vaft  quan- 
tity of  domeflic  induftry  in  motion.  To  find 
fliips,  to  make  affortments,  to  feek  foreign 
markets,  and  to  bring  back  other  goods  in 
return  is  one  m.ode  of  employing  commercial 
capital,  to  fpin,  to  weave,  to  bring  linens  to 
a  near  market,  is  another  mode  of  employ- 
inof  it. 
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Is  it  not  evident  that  the  fame  capital  can- 
not do  both  of  thefe  things  to  the  fame  extent, 
to   which  it  could  effed  one  of  them  only  ? 
Commerce,  when  left  toitfelf,  adapts  itfeif  to 
the  flate  of  things,  and  to  the  interefl  of  the  com- 
munity.    An  infant  fociety  finds  it  moil  profi- 
table to  clear  its  lands,   and  the  fhips  of  other 
countries  take  its  raw  produces  and  bring  to 
it  the  conveniencies  of  life  in  return.     A  coun- 
try that  has  made  more   progrefs  begins   to 
manufadlure  ;    when  it  goes  on  further  it  ma- 
nufa<5lures  more,  and   it  becomes  the  carrier 
of  its  own  merchandize,  more  or  lefs,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  the  improvement.     By 
the  increafe  of  wealth  and   the  competition 
of  its  merchants,  the  profits  of  all  thefe  trades 
decline,  and  they  become  carriers  for  other  na- 
tions.    In  every  part  of  this  progrefs,  the  im- 
mediate interefl  of  the  individual  leads  him  to 
thofe  employments  which  are  fuited  to  the 
adual  ftate  of  the  fociety.     Next  to  the  fecu- 
rities  of  perfons  and  of  property,   from  mo- 
narchs  or  from  mobs,   the  great  caufe  of  re- 
fidence,    and  the  great  fource  of  improvement 
is  cheapnefs  ;  and  can  you  doubt  that  a  coun- 
try in  which  all  the  produdlions  of  the  world 
H  would 
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would  be  fold    at   that    price   to   which  the 
freed  competition  would  reduce  them,  would 
be  the  cheapell  country  in  the  world  ?    I  agree, 
therefore,   wath  thofe  who  fay  that  it  would 
be  unwdfe  in  Great  Britain,    if  in  refentment 
for   our   laying  a    duty   on    their   favourite 
manufacture,    (he  ihould  lay  a  duty  on  our 
linens — But  why  would  it  be  unwife  ?  Becaufe 
it  would  make  an  effential  article  to  come 
dearer  to  themfelves ;  that  is,  it  w^ould  be  un- 
Avife  on  the  very  fame  principles  which  would 
make  it  abfurd  in  us  to  tax  their  woollens — 
But  if  it  were  judicious  in  us  to  force  the  trade 
of  woollens,  then  it  w^ould  be  alfo  judicious 
in   England  to  force  the  trade  of  linens ;   her 
lands  are  certainly  fit  for  the  culture  of  flax, 
and  a  fmall  tax  on  your  manufadure  would 
increafe  their  own  ;   let  them  but  reafon  like 
the  DubUn  traders;    let  them  but  think  it 
beneficial  to  make  that  at  home  which   they 
can  buy  cheaper  from  flrangers,    and  their 
poUcy  mufl  lead  them  to  tax  Irilh  linens  ; 
they  will  have  the  example  of  Ireland  to  imi- 
tate,  and  they  will  then  have  nothing  like 
a  compacft    with    this    country    to    reftrain 
them. 

There 
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There  is  not  an  argument  made  ufe  of  by 
the  fagacious  patriots  of  Dublin,  that  couMnot 
be  ufed  with  equal  force  by   an  Englifn  linen 
manufadurer :    He  might  reil  his  countrymen, 
if  you   thought    there  was  any   thing   like  a 
compadl  exifling  with  Ireland,  they  themfelves 
have  declared  it  to  be  at  an  end,  they  have  told 
us  that  we  cannot  refent  their  following  our 
maxims  ;    they   have  taxed  our  ftaple  manu- 
fadure,    woollens  ;    certainly  they  will  be  too 
jufl    to  refent  our    following    their  maxims ; 
let  us  tax  their  ftaple,  let  us  proted  our  linen 
manufadure  ;    it  has  been  the  pradice  of  all 
wife  nations  to  proted   their  manufadures ; 
Ireland  is  a  very  wife  nation,  for  whofe  opi- 
nions w^e  ought  to  have  the  greatefl  refped  ; 
let  us  lay  a  proteding  duty  in   imitation  of 
her,   and  without  doubt  fhe  will  be  extremelv 
flattered  by  the   compliment;   if  Ireland  has 
been  wife  in  doing  this  w^ith  refped  to  wool- 
lens,  we  fhall  be  nve  times  as  wife  in  doing 
this  with  refped  to  linens,  for  the  linens  we 
fhall  exclude  are  worth  ^wq  times  as  much  as 
the  woollens  againft  which  fhe  has  proteded 
herfelf. 

I  REALLY  do  not  fee  how  I  could  anfvver 
this  fort   of  reafoning,   except  by  recurring 
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to  thofe  arguments  which  have  fo  little  weight 
with  the  citizens  of  Dublin.     I  hope  and  be- 
lieve,  however,    that  the  legifiature  of  Eng- 
land will  not  pay  the  opinions  of  thofe  gentle- 
men a  very  implicit  deference,  for   I  think 
that   the  Englifh  demand  for  linens  is  very 
likely  to  encreafe  at  this  moment,    unlefs  we 
Ihall  deem  it   advi fable  to  put   a  flop  to   it. 
The   trade  from    England   to  Germany  Vv^as 
extremely  encouraged  by  the  monopoly  of 
tobacco  which  England  poiTelTed ;  England  has 
loft    that   monopoly.     Some  of  the  countries 
who  ufed  to   take  the   linens  of  Ireland  are 
likely   to  have  a  part  of  that  tobacco   trade, 
and  to  trade  to  Germany  ;    it  is  impoffibie  to 
forefee  the  courfe  of  commerce,  but  it  is  very 
likely   that  Germany  will  now  rival  Ireland 
in  many  of  the  linen  markets  abroad,  and  that 
Ireland  will  rival  Germany  more  and  more  in 
the  market  of  England ;   the  Englifh  market 
is  therefore  likely  both  to  encreafe  and  become 
more  neceifary  to  us  than  ever. 

On  the  eve  of  a  commercial  arrangement, 
the  wifdom  or  the  erors  of  which  will  afFed: 
your  lateft  pofterity,  two  oppofite  fyftems  are 
fubmitted   to   your  judgment ;     the    fyftem 

^       ad- 
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adopted   by  the  Dublin  traders  feems  to   be 
this — exclude  from  your  market  thofe  manu- 
fadures  of  your  fifler  country  which  fhe  can 
make  better   and  cheaper  than  you   do,  and 
force  Ireland  to  make  them  for  herfelf.     The 
other  is   the  fyflem  which  I  have  fubmitted 
to  you,    a  fyllem,   not  of  mutual   exclufion, 
but  of  mutual  admiflion  of  the  manufadures 
of  each  other  ;   by  this  the  inhabitants  of  each 
country  will  be  fupplied  with  every  manufac- 
ture as   cheaply  as  the  Ikill  and  induftry  of 
either  can  make  it.    In  our  late  corn  afl,    we 
have  made  fome  advances  to  this  fyflem,  and 
the  more  nearly  we  approach  to  it,   the  more 
I  believe  are  both  nations  likely  to  be  benefit- 
ed.    But  if  at  fo  critical  a   time  as  this,   you 
v/ill  adopt  the  abfurdities  of  every  interefled 
man  ;    if  you  will  call  every  thing  patriodfm 
that  has  the  face  of  oppofition,    though  it  be 
injurious  to  both   yourfelves  and  your  native 
country  ;  and  if  you  will  go  and  fuffer  m-artyr- 
dom  at  the  fhrine  of  difcontent,  how  is  it  pof- 
fible  to   ferve  you  ?   If  m.en  fupport   your  in- 
tereft  both  againfl  clamour  and  outrage,    will 
they   not  want  fome  fupport  from  you  ?    If  it 
be  the  wifh  of  men  in  power  to  ferve  their 
country  and  to  pleafe  it,    they  fiand  in  a  very 
awkward  predicament,    for  the  things   v^•hich 

would 
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would  fervc  this  country  are  not  nfked  for, 
and  the  things  which  are  afked  for  would  not 
ferve  the  country.  The  object  which  has 
been  fixed  upon  as  the  moll  worthy  of  our 
care,  is  a  very  minute  as  well  as  a  very 
abfurd  one;  that  one  thirtieth  part  of  our 
imports  would  be  flruck  off  by  adopting  pro- 
teding  duties  oncoarfe  woollens  appears  utter- 
ly improbable,  when  weconf.der  the  facility  of 
the  eland edine  trade,  and  how  much  our  ex- 
forts  m.ay  eventually  be  diminifned  by  it,  is  a 
matter  very  difficult  of  computation :  I  mean 
how  much  they  would  be  diminifhed  exclufive 
of  the  confequences  Vv^hich  would  enfue  ii 
Endand  were  to  adopt  the  fame  m.eafure  with 
refped  to  us,  which  we  think  it  wife  and  not 
unkind  to  adopt  with  refped  to  her.  They, 
indeed,  may  be  more  eafily  computed,  they 
may  be  computed  with  the  almofl:  total  de- 
flrudion  of  the  linen  trade  of  Ireland;  if  we 
are  to  give  any  peculiar  aid  to  a  manufadure, 
which  neither  peculiarly  wants  nor  merits  it, 
let  it  be  ly  hounfy^  for  that  v/ill  be  only  fc) 
much  money  thrown  av.ay  ;  it  may  be  paid 
by  fom.e  tax  on  the  luxuries  of  the  rich,  but 
a  pr of e fling  duty  is  a  tax  on  the  neceiiaries  ot 
the  poor  and  the  indufhrious. 


JL  fiE 
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The  commerce  of  the  world  is  about  to 
take  a  new  diredlion.  If  in  the  proper  ar- 
rangement we  fliall  be  guided  by  falfe  princi- 
ples, that  diredion  will  not  be  to  Ireland  ;  if 
by  true  ones,  we  fhall  begin  our  career  v/ith 
very  peculiar  advantages  indeed.  The  com- 
mercial fyflem  of  other  countries  has  been  fo 
confined  and  complicated  by  their  own  errors, 
by  their  liflening  to  every  clamour,  by  their 
partialities  to  particular  fets  of  men,  and  par- 
ticular branches  of  trade,  that  it  is  fcarcely 
in  their  power  to  emancipate  their  commerce 
from  the  bondage  to  which  they  themfelves 
have  doomed  it ;  Ireland  is  iliU  free  to  choofe. 
We  have  inJeed  languiihed  for  want  of  ca- 
pital, which  would  flow  in  upon  us  if  we 
were  lefs  odentatious  of  our  difcontents  ;  we 
have  labour  cheaper  than  other  nations ;  we 
can  have  foreign  articles  as  cheap,  if  we  do 
not  prevent  them  by  our  own  folly  ;  we  have 
more  coaft,  more  rivers,  fewer  taxes  and 
lefs  expeniive  edablifhments  than  any  nation 
of  either  our  wealth  or  cur  magnitude.  If 
any  man  controverts  this,  let  him  tell  which 
is  that  other  nation  ?  We  have  the  protedion 
of  a  great  navy  without  paying  a  fhip,  the 
confequence  of  that  more  than  fcederal  union 

with 
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With  Great  Britain,  that  new  phaenomenon 
in  the  world,  by  which  we  have  the  inde- 
pendence of  a  free  ft  ate  and  the  proteded 
condition  of  a  great  empire;  we  have  an  nn- 
difputed  claim  to  h^  equally  confideredin  every 
treaty  which  that  great  empire  (hall  make, 
without  paying  even  an  ambalTador ;  we 
have  equal  accefs  to  fettlements  on  the  fame 
terms  with  their  proprietor,  and  could  we 
exped:  it  on  better?  On  the  fame  terms 
except  in  one  particular,  that  we  do  not  lay 
a  ftone  to  a  fortrefs,  to  the  military  force 
vv^hich  guards  them,  we  are  joint,  but  not  fe- 
parate  contributors  ;  We  have  political  liber- 
ty perfed,  we  have  civil  liberty  imperfe(fl, 
you  will  fay;  but  certainly  as  nearly  perfed 
as  any  other  country  we  know  or  have  read 
of,  and  we  have  a  geographical  fituation  of 
whofe  advantages  we  have  not  yet  made  a 
fufficient  trial ;  1  do  not  mean  by  this  to  fay, 
that  we  ought  not  to  amend  our  conflitution 
if  we  can  truly  do  fo,  1  am  writing  only  on  a 
commercial  fubjed — on  the  means  and  on  the 
probability  of  encreafmg  our  w^ealth  and  in- 
dufiry ;  in  that  light  it  is  fair  to  compare  this 
country,  not  with  an  ideal  country  where 
every  thing  is  fuppofed  to  be  perfedl,  but 
"with  thofe  with  whom  we  are  to  deal,  and 
who  are  either  to  be  our  cuftomers  or  our 
competitors.  On  the  other  hand,  wx  have  fome 

difadvan- 
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difadvantages^ — we  have  very  little  commer- 
cial knov/ledge,  and  are  apt  to  make  very 
fudden  decifions  on  fubjeds  which  require 
much  thought  atid  knowledge ;  we  are  ex- 
tremely fond  of  a  reflridive  fyftem  of  com- 
merce, and  we  would  fain  wrap  our  infant 
trade  in  fwaddling  cloths  inflead  of  fuffering 
it  to  ftretch  itfelf  at  pleafure  j  we  are  not  like 
England,  divided  into  two  great  fadliong, 
each  of  which  openly  afpire  to  the  admini- 
flration,  and  is  to  be  fupported  in  its  preten- 
fions  by  its  partizans  and  by  its  good  conducfl:, 
but  we  are  divided  in  a  manner  flill  more 
prejudicial  to  the  fair  difcuffion  of  any  one 
fubjed,  into  fadions  called  court  and  coun- 
try ;  accordingly  we  take  up  every  thing 
that  is  againft  the  court  v/ith  the  zeal  of  par- 
tizans, rather  than  with  the  coolnefs  of  judges. 
Were  we  to  judge  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Fox,  we  v/ould  decide  impartially,  but  be- 
tween court  and  country  we  fcarcely  look 
upon  impartiality  as  a  virtue,  for  though 
a  court  meafure  may  be  good,  yet  v/e  think 
it  hurts  the  caufe  of  oppofition  to  do  it  juliice ; 
accordingly  if  men  clamour  againft  the  court, 
at  the  fanie  time  that  they  propofe  a  meafure 
for  their  own  particular  interefts  and  againft 
that  of  their  country,  we  do  not  give  it  a  fair 
I  exami- 
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examination,  for  wc  feem  rather  to  feek  for 
triumphs  than  advantages.  If  we  thus  fuffer 
commercial  queftions  to  take  the  complexion  of 
party,  I- cannot  exped  much  good  from  our 
commercial  arrangements ;  it  is  but  too  likely 
that  with  great  difficulty  and  fome  concefTions 
we  may  obtain  what  may  do  fome  harm,  and 
that  England  in  order  to  fatisfy  us,  may  con- 
fent  to  fomething  which  will  give  us  no  lad- 
ing fatisfadion. 
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An  Account  of  the  Quantity  'and  Value  of 
New  and  Old  Drapery  exported  out  of 
Ireland,  for  four  Years,  ending  25th 
March,   1783,  each  Year  diftinguifhed. 


OS 


Years. 
1780 
1781 
1782 

L  1783 


Drapery. 


New. 

Yards. 
8653 
286859 


865 

28685 
336607^1  33660 
I  538061   I  53806 


Value. 


J*. 
6 
18 

2 


o 

o 
o 

o 


Drapery. 


,5^ 


c^ 


en 


r 

Old. 

Years. 

Yards. 

{    1780 
1781 
1782 

L  1783 

494 
3740 

4633 
40589 

Value. 


£■ 
164 

1246 

1544 

13529 


s. 

13 
13 

6 

I': 


4 
4 
8 

4 


I  2 


An 
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An  Account  of  the  Quanties  and  Value 
of  Old  Drapery  imported  into  this  king- 
dom from  Great  Britain  from  the  ear- 
lieft  Period  to  the  25th  March,  i783> 
diftinguilhing  each  Year. 

Years,  ending  25  th  December, 


Years. 

1698 
1699 
1700 

1701 
1702 
1703 
1704 
1705 
1706 
1707 


Dra 

pery,  Old. 

Yards. 

Value. 

11784^ 
10569! 

8^38  3 
7927  6 

9 

12019I 
16086 

9014  12 
12064  ]0 

6 
0 

19258 

,     14443  10 

0 

145994 
10458I 
12008 

10949  8 
7844  I 
1066  0 

9 

3 
0 

55144 
64594 

4135  17 
4844  12 

6 
6 

For  the  Quarter,  ending  25th  March, 


1708 


I     1400!  I       1050 


Years,  ending  25th  March, 


1709     

j  England 

^'7^°  I  Scotland 

f  England 

^      \  Scotland 

1712     England 

^^^^1  Scotland 


57704 
8165X 

175 
104154 

4 
10518 

1 1440 

i;.2i 


4327 
6532 

17 
8 

6 
0 

140 

8332 

0 
8 

0 
0 

3 
8414 

4 
8 

0 
0 

9152 

0 

0 

122 

16 

0 
1714 
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Years,  ending  25th  March, 

Drapery,  Old 


Years. 
1714 

1716 
1717 

1719I 

1720 

1721 


J  ^  i 

7i8| 


{ 


H 


J  724 

172; 


4 

726| 


1727 
1728 


1729 

1732 
17s 


{ 

3.{ 


^:> 


1734 

J735 
1736 

1737 


England 

England 

Scotland 

Eriglclnd 

England 

England 

Scotland 

England 

Scotland 

England 

England 

Scotland 

England 

Scotland 

England 

England 

England 

Scotland 

England 

Scotland 

England 

England 

England 

Scotland 

England 

England 

Scotland 

G.Britain 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Yards. 

11318^ 

15585^ 

34 

^7094^ 
20570X 

21930I 

16 

18395* 

22833 
20827^ 

27  § 
1 2468  J 

24 
17194^ 

2^9^44: 

20655 1 

25 
29541 i 

66 

20773 
24631 

24399 i 

13 

18776^ 
14501 
12 
16097^ 
19083  2 
19640^ 

11197:^ 

133^^2 

96264 


V 

£, 

9054 

1246S 

2 

13675 
10285 

10965 

8 

9197 

5 

17124 

15620 

20 

9351 

18 

12895 
18733 

15499 
18 

22155 

49 

15579 
^%-3 
18299 

9 

14157 

10^75 


13358 

H730 
8398 

9353 
6497 


alue. 
s. 
12 

8 
16 

8 

2 

7 
o 

15 

5 

15 
8 

12 

3 
o 

17 

1 1 

6 

15 

15 

ID 
15 

5 
8 

15 


o 

18 

o 

3 
6 

I 

17 


d. 

9 

o 

o 
o 
6 
6 
o 
o 
o 
o 

9 

6 

o 
6 

3 

a 
o 
o 
o 
o 

9 
o 

9 
o 

o 

o 

o 


9 
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Years,  ending  25th  March, 


Years. 


7'^8     G.Britain 


/J 

739 

740 

741 
742 

743 

744 

745 
746 

747 
748 

749 

750 

75^ 
752 

753 
754 

755 
756 

.'57 
758 

759 

760 

761 

762 

764 

765 
766 

767 

768 

769 


Drapery,  Old 

Yards. 

Value. 

£' 

5.     d. 

16073 

107 1 5 

6  8 

io62'vi 

7082 

16  8 

167144: 

1 142 1 

8  I 

12918+ 

8612 

10  0 

2297 i| 

1722S 

89 

14582^ 

10936 

17  6 

2098  I A 

15735 

18  9 

I 4420 1 

10815 

II  3 

23-^34 

17725 

10  0 

19508 

13655 

13  9 

44!  I  a 

330^5 

8  9 

43647-4 

30553 

I  6 

56004! 

39202 

19  6 

455654 

31^95 

13  6- 

747724 

52340 

15  0 

637 1 51 

44625 

10  6 

10037:^1 

70262 

13  6 

56883^ 

39818 

1 2  6 

73038I 

51127 

2  6 

777635 

54434 

56 

114568! 

80197 

19    0 

12586-^1 

88106 

0  6 

161465I 

1 13025 

17  0 

179044;^ 

125331 

3  0 

197634^ 

138343 

19  6 

1^6029^ 

130220 

19  6 

220820I 

IH574 

10  6 

1761611. 

1233^3 

1  0 

^973 i5i 

138120 

,3  6 

1 898821 

132917 

iS  6 

198664^ 

139065 

3  0 

2071 17I: 

1449-2 

8  6 

177 
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Years. 

1770 

1771 

1772 

1773 

1774 

i'775 
1776 

1777 
1778 
1779 
1780 
1781 
1782 


Years,  ending  25th  March, 


G.Britain 


783} 


England 
Scotland 


Drapery,  Old 

Yards. 

Value. 

r-      ^. 

•d. 

2496664 

174766  14 

6 

217395 

152176  10 

0 

153566 

107496    4 

0 

210065^ 

147045  13 

6 

282277 

197593  18 

0 

23i379i 

196965  13 

0 

290215 

203150  10 

0 

381330 

26693 1     0 

0 

378077 

264653   18 

0 

176196 

123337     4 

0 

64346 

45042    4 

0 

326578 

228604  12 

0 

3628241 

253976  19 

6 

371702^ 

260191   15 

0 

169 

ir8    6 

G 
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An  Account  of  the  Quantities  and  Value 
of  New  Drapery  imported  into  this 
Kingdom  from  Great  Britain  from  the 
earlieft  Period  to  the  25th  March,  1783, 
diftinguifliing  each  Year. 

Years,  e:iding  25th  December, 
Drapery,  New. 


G.  Britain 


Years. 

1698 

1699  — . 

1700  — ^-^-^ — * 
j^oi  '--  '  ■■— 

1702     — * 

1703     

1704  — 

^705     — 

1706     

f  England 
^^^^1  Scotland 


Yards. 

212941 
234864 

24.522^ 

32791^ 

30^75 
23296^ 

1 20992: 

14539 

15308! 

13305^ 
56 


Value. 


£^ 

5. 

d. 

^Ti\ 

lO 

10 

'^9S1 

3 

9 

2043 
4098 

3834 

JO 

18 

7 

0 

I 

2912 

0 

Iz 

1512 
1817 

8 

7 

9 
6 

1913 

1663 

II 

4 

i 

7 

0 

0 

For  the  Quarter,  ending  25th  March, 


1708 


6118 


764 


1700 


171C 


1*711 


1712 


Years,  endlno;  2^th  March, 


1  Cdlb,      Cil 

uiii^   ■^3'-*^^ 

England 

12728! 

Scotland 

45 

England 

I2l6c;i; 

Scotland 

28 

En  p;  (and 

14629I: 

Scotland 

1^7 

England 

26185-J 

Scotland 

120 

1272 

17 

6 

4 

10 

0 

1520 

13 

9 

3 

10 

0 

1828 

14 

r 
42; 

14 

12 

6 

3273 

3 

9 

15 

0 

0 
1713 
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Years,  ending  25th  March, 

Drapery,   New 


Years, 


{! 


Encfland 


1720 


{ 


^713  I  Scotland 
(  Ens;land 

^7 H I  Scotland 
J  England 

^'7^5  I  Scotland 

^'^^  I  Scotland 

^7^7  j  Scotland 

r.  C  England 

^7^^  I  Scotland 

J  England 

^7^9 1  Scotland 

England 

Scotland 

{  England 

^7^^  I  Scotland 

I  England 

^^^^  I  Scotland 

(  England 

^^^^  I  Scotland 

r  England 

^724 1  Scotland 

f  England 

^7^^  \  Scotland 

^  ^  f  England 

^726 1  Scotland 

r  England 

^'7-7  <j  Scotland 

o  C  England 

^728  {Scotland 


Yards. 

26270 
388 
351 30J 

33 
70924I; 
104 

50227^ 

3^^ 
513704 

97 
74761I 

71 
91670 

529I 
794324 
120 
103042^ 

'       ^?7. 

7IO0I2 
81 

5o259i 

374 
550674 

175 
62118 

940 

61882 

375 
5^247 

775^ 
404442, 

*  757 


Value. 

3283   15 

48   10 

4391     6 

4  ^5 

8865  II 

13  o 

627^  8 

4  15 

6421     5 

12     2 

9345     4 
8  17 

1145S  15 
66     3 

7943     5 
12     o 

10304     5 

25   14 

7108     3 

8     2 

5025  19 

37     ^> 

5506  15 

17   10 

6211   16 

94  o 
6188     4 

37  10 
5124  14 

77  10 
4044    9 

75  14 


o 
o 

o 

3 
o 

9 

o 

^  r 

/"Z 

6 

4i 
6 

o 

9 
o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

6 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 
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Years,  ending  25th  March, 

Drapery,   New 


Years. 


1729  I 

1730  I 

1731  ] 

1732 
1733 
1734 
1735 
1736 

1737 
1738 

1739 
1740 

1741 

1742 

1743 

1744 

1745 
1746 

1747 
3748 

1749 

1750 
1751 

1752 

1753 

1754 

T7  55 

175^ 

1757 


'  England 
.  Scotland 

England 
.  Scotland 
■  England 

Scoland 
G.  Britain 


Yards. 

Value 

L 

s. 

'  d. 

35521 

3552 

9 

0 

384 

38 

8 

0 

18049 
830 

1804 
83 

1-8 

12 

21030I 

2103 

I 

6  • 

339 

33 

18 

0 

H747 

M74 

T4 

0 

16752^ 

2094 

0 

7^ 

202 165 

1542 

3 

9 

1.1428 

1803 

10 

0 

1 6907 1 

2536 

3 

3 

175692 

2635 

8 

0 

2972^1 

3715 

16 

3 

19640 

2455 

0 

0 

39064 

4883 

0 

0 

42504 

4958 

16 

0 

533^4* 

6225 

17 

2 

Os88o 

7686 

0 

0 

77617 

9055 

6 

4 

551B5 

6898 

n 

6 

7 '-395 

95^9 

7 

6 

53193^ 

6205 

^7 

0 

837404 

9769 
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